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THE SOURCES OF POE’S THE PIT AND THE PENDULUM 


Edgar Allan Poe was widely read in the literature of the occult, 
the supernatural, the unusual; he poured over stories of mystery, 
he ransacked historical and medical journals for pathological cases ; 
and he absorbed this literature with a sponge-like thoroughness 
that reminds one of Coleridge. Like Coleridge, too, he appro- 
priated, assimilated, and in a large sense made what he read his 
very own. Poe’s sources have never been thoroughly traced, but 
what has been done leads one to hazard the opinion that enough 
material would be found to build another Road to Xanadu. Much 
has been written of Poe’s plagiarisms, perhaps too much, for we 
forgive Shakespeare or Coleridge or Poe when the product he turns 
out is infinitely better than the raw materials from which he 
gleaned. This paper, therefore, is in no sense a study in plagiar- 
ism; it is merely an endeavor to point out the background of Poe’s 
reading for the story of “The Pit and the Pendulum,” and to 
allow the reader to draw his own conclusion as to the real debt 
which the author owed to his predecessors. 

Poe’s story contains four distinct motifs or elements: the idea 
of a contracting cell or dungeon, the pendulum as an instrument 
of torture, the application of heat to the dungeon walls to produce 
terror in the victim, and the pit with its attendant horrors. Let 
us consider these elements with the idea of finding parallels or 
sources. 

In the Knickerbocker Magazine for February, 1850, a reviewer 
in a notice of the recently published edition of Poe remarks: 
“ Although he [Poe] possessed a vivid imagination, and was in 
many instances a creator in literature, he was quite as frequently a 
plagiarist of both thoughts and forms. The story of ‘ The Pit and 
the Pendulum,’ in the first of the volumes before us, for instance, 
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is a daring theft and combination of two tales; one in Blackwood, 
under the title of ‘ Vivenzio, or Italian Vengeance,’ and the other, 
a tragic scene by the German, Hoffmann. From the Blackwood 
writer, Mr. Poe took the gradually decreasing dungeon, and from 
Hoffmann, the pendulum, pointed with an instrument of torture. 
This machinery constitutes his whole nouvelette.” + Let us examine 
these two charges. We can dismiss the latter summarily by saying 
that a careful search through the tales of Hoffmann reveals no 
story of a pendulum used as an instrument of torture. Nor in 
commenting upon the sources of “The Pit and the Pendulum” 
does Woodberry,” or Miss Phillips? or Palmer Cobb* make any 
mention of Poe’s obligation to Hoffmann. The reviewer’s wish was 
evidently father to the thought. 

Of the first charge a fuller explanation is necessary. Though 
there is no ‘ Vivenzio, or Italian Vengeance,’ in Blackwood’s for 
August, 1830, there is a tale by William Mudford * entitled The 
Iron Shroud. This is undoubtedly the story the reviewer had in 
mind, and no student can doubt that here is the source of Poe’s 
“ decreasing dungeon.” The parallelisms in descriptive phrases, in 
the actual shape of the dungeons, the gradually decreasing size, 
and above all the psychological analysis of the two victims are too 
striking to be merely accidental. 

For his story Poe drew further upon Blackwood’s. Good reason 
there is to believe that he got the idea of the pendulum as an 
instrument of torture, not from Hoffmann as the Knickerbocker 
reviewer asserted, but from a story in Blackwood’s under the title 
of “The Man in the Bell.”® The narrator of this story one Sun- 
day goes with a companion into the lofty belfry of the village 


Knickerbocker Magazine, xxxv, 163. 

* Stedman and Woodberry edition of Poe. 

* Edgar Allan Poe, The Man, by Mary E. Phillips, Philadelphia, 1926. 

“The Influence of E. T. A. Hoffmann on the Tales of Edgar Allan Poe, 
New York, 1908. 

5 William Mudford (1782-1848), editor of many magazines and a fre- 
quent contributor to Blackwood’s. 

* That Poe was a reader of Blackwood’s needs no proof. His activity as 
editor and reviewer, and the wide circulation of that journal in America 
furnish general evidence. See Professor Killis Campbell’s illuminating 
article in University of Texas Studies in English, October, 1925, pp. 166- 
196, entitled “ Poe’s Reading.” 
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church to unmuffle the bell. Some one calls his companion away. 
The regular bellman starts to ring for the Sunday service. Here 
is a situation bristling with possibilities of terror, such as was 
dear to Poe’s heart. Let the reader compare the following excerpts 
from this story with the pendulum motif in Poe, “ But by a hasty 
and almost convulsive effort, I succeeded in jumping down, and 
throwing myself on the flat of my back under the bell.” “Over 
me swung an immense mass of metal, one touch of which would 
have crushed me to pieces . . . at first my fears were mere matter 
of fact. I was afraid the pulleys above would give way, and let 
the bell plunge on me. At another time, the possibility of the 
clapper being shot out in some sweep, and dashing through my 
body.” ‘Every moment I saw the bell sweep within an inch of 
my face; and my eyes . . . followed it instinctively in its oscillat- 
ing progress until it came back again.” Notice that the victim in 
his delirium sees hateful and terrorizing pictures: “In the vast 
cavern of the bell hideous faces appeared, and glared down on me 
with terrifying frowns, or with grinning mockery still more 
appalling.” Again like Poe’s victim he comes out of his experience 
dazed by fear and terror. Finally, it should be noted that not only 
the details are markedly parallel, but the psychological effect on 
each victim is the same.’ 

So much for the contracting dungeon and the descending pen- 
dulum. For the third element, the heated walls, a story in Black- 
wood’s for December, 1837, “ The Involuntary Experimentalist,” * 
furnishes a source. A situation so unusual as that of the unfor- 
tunate physician trapped in a boiler within a burning building 
could not escape Poe’s keen sense of the horrible. 

It is the main purpose of this study, however, to point out a 
likely source for the more important part of “The Pit and the 
Pendulum ”—that is, the analysis of the victim’s experiences in 
the dungeon, particularly the mental states through which he 
passes. It can be shown, I believe, that Brockden Brown’s Edgar 


™ Miss Margaret Alterton, in University of Iowa Studies, Vol. II, No. 3, 
pp. 27-29, calls attention to some of these parallels. 

Blackwood’s, 487-492. It should, be noted that Poe actually men- 
tions “The Men in the Bell” and “ The Involuntary Experimentalist ” in 
his “ How to Write a Blackwood’s Article.” 
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Hunily, chapter xv1,° is the actual source of the dungeon motif in 
Poe’s story. In passing I should like also to hazard the suggestion, 
though I shall now offer no proof, that chapter x1v—the story of 
Weymouth: his ill-treatment at the hands of Spanish monks and 
his rescue by a French doctor—contains a probable source for the 
Inquisition element and for the conclusion of Poe’s narrative. 

That Poe was a great admirer of Brown and learned some of the 
tricks of his art from his predecessor the following comments from 
his own pen attest. “ Nevertheless, leaving out of the question 
Brockden Brown and Hawthorne (who are each a genius,) he 
[Simms] is immeasurably the best writer of fiction in America.” *° 
Again: “ Among writers of the less generally circulated, but more 
worthy and more artistical fictions, we may mention Mr. Brockden 
Brown, Mr. John Neal, Mr. Simms, Mr. Hawthorne.” *? In com- 
menting upon “ The Challenge of Berletta” Poe observes: “It is 
certainly a vivacious work, but is defective in having little of what 
we understand by the ‘autorial comment ’—that which adds so 
deep a charm to the novels of Scott, of Bulwer, or of D’Israeli— 
more especially to the works of Godwin and Brockden Brown.” ** 
Again: “We have no hesitation in calling it [“ Murder Will 
Out ”] the best ghost-story we have ever read. It is full of the 
richest and most vigorous imagination—is forcibly conceived—and 
detailed throughout with a degree of artistic skill which has no 
parallel among American story-tellers since the epoch of Brockden 
Brown.” 

“The Pit and the Pendulum” and chapter xvi of Edgar Huntly 
both begin with reflections on the nature of sleep, dreams, delirium, 
death, and the power of darkness and silence over one’s soul. The 
speculations in the two stories, furthermore, have much in common. 
The victim in each has swooned or fallen into a deep, mys- 
terious sleep. Poe goes into great detail in this part of his tale; 
but it is in describing the victim’s return to consciousness that Poe 
has paralleled most closely Huntly’s experience. Brown writes: 


® Chapter numbering in some editions is incorrect. I refer here to my 
edition in the Modern Readers’ Series, Macmillan, 1928. 

10 Harrison’s edition of Poe, xvi, 41. 

11 Thid. x1, 206. 
12 Tbid. x11, 224. 
18 Ibid. x11, 249. 
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“ My return to sensation and to consciousness took place in no such 
tranquil scene. I emerged from oblivion by degrees so slow and 
so faint, that their succession cannot be marked. When enabled at 
length to attend to the information which my senses afforded, I 
was conscious for a time of nothing but existence.” Poe: “Then 
the mere consciousness of existence, without thought—a condition 
which lasted long. Then, very suddenly, thought, and shuddering 
terror, and earnest endeavor to comprehend my true state.” Brown: 
“From this state a transition was speedily effected.” Poe: “'Then 
a rushing revival of soul and a successful effort to move.” Brown: 
“T perceived that my posture was supine, and that I lay upon my 
back.” Poe: “I felt that I lay upon my back, unbound.” Brown: 
“T attempted to open my eyes. The weight that oppressed them 
was too great for a slight exertion to remove. The exertion which 
I made cost me a pang more acute than any which I ever 
experienced. My eyes, however, were opened; but the darkness 
that environed me was as intense as before.” Poe: “So far I had 
not opened my eyes... . I longed, yet dared not to employ my 
vision. I dreaded the first glance at objects around me.... At 
length, with a wild desperation at heart, I quickly unclosed my 
eyes.. . . The blackness of eternal night encompassed me.” Each 
victim expresses fear—great fear—of the darkness. Brown: “ But 
that which threw me into deepest consternation was my inability to 
see. I turned my head to different quarters; I stretched my eye- 
lids, and exerted every visual energy, but in vain. I was wrapped 
in the murkiest and most impenetrable gloom.” Poe: “ It was not 
that I feared to look upon things horrible, but I grew aghast lest 
there should be nothing to see.... My worst thoughts, then, were 
confirmed. The blackness of eternal night encompassed me.” 
Both victims have thus returned to consciousness and by the 
same general experiences, and each is thrown into consternation 
because of the darkness which envelopes him. Now each begins 
to speculate upon the nature and cause of his condition. Brown: 
“T endeavored to recall the past;... Since my sight availed 
nothing to the knowledge of my condition, I betook myself to other 
instruments. The element which I breathed was stagnant and cold. 
The spot where I lay was rugged and hard.” Poe: “The atmos- 
phere was intolerably close. I still lay quietly, and made effort to 
exercise my reason. I brought to mind the inquisitorial proceed- 
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ings, and attempted from that point to deduce my real condition.” 
Huntly fears that he has become suddenly blind; or that he exists 
as in a wakeful dream, or that he is buried alive. Worst of all: 
“ Methought I had fallen into seeming death, that my friends had 
consigned me to the tomb.” Poe: “ Yet not for a moment did I 
suppose myself actually dead. Such a supposition, notwithstanding 
what we read in fiction, is altogether inconsistent with real exist- 
ence—but where and in what state was I?... Had I been 
remanded to my dungeon?” 

After this fruitless speculation, each victim sets about the 
exploration of his dungeon, along almost identical lines and with 
the same general experiences. Even the language employed is 
strikingly similar. Brown: “ After various efforts I stood upon 
my feet. At first I tottered and staggered. I stretched out my 
hands on all sides, but met only with vacuity. I advanced for- 
ward.” Poe: “Upon recovering, I at once started to my feet, 
trembling convulsively in every fibre. I thrust my arms wildly 
above and around me in all directions. I felt nothing;... I 
cautiously moved forward.” Brown: “ Proceeding irresolutely and 
slowly forward, my hands at length touched a wall. This, like the 
flooring, was of stone, and was rugged and impenetrable. I fol- 
lowed this wall. An advancing angle occurred at a short distance, 
which was followed by similar angles. I continued to explore this 
clue, till the suspicion occurred that I was merely going round the 
walls of a vast and irregular apartment.” Poe: “ And now, as I 
still continued to step cautiously onward... . My outstretched 
hands at length encountered some solid obstruction. It was a wall, 
seemingly of stone masonry—very smooth, slimy, and cold. I fol- 
lowed it up; stepping with all the careful distrust with which 
certain antique narratives had inspired me... . I had met, how- 
ever, with many angles in the wall, and thus I could form no guess 
at the shape of the vault . . .”, and in another paragraph Poe 
says, “In feeling my way I had found many angles, and thus 
deduced an idea of great irregularity ; ” 

Each victim by now is fearful that his condition is hopeless and 
that search will be of no avail. Brown: “The utter darkness dis- 
abled me from comparing directions and distances.. . . Overpow- 
ered by my fears and my agonies, I desisted in my fruitless search.” 
Poe: “This process [following the wall], however, afforded me no 
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means of ascertaining the dimensions of my dungeon;. . . I had 
little object—certainly no hope in these researches.” 

The victims now again ponder upon their forlorn state. Huntly 
remarks: “This knowledge of the desperateness of my calamity 
urged me to frenzy. I had none but capricious and unseen fate 
to condemn. The author of my distress, and the means he had 
taken to decoy me hither, were incomprehensible. Surely my 
senses were fettered or depraved by some spell. I was still asleep, 
and this was merely a tormenting vision; or madness had seized 
me, and the darkness that environed and the hunger that afflicted 
me existed only in my own distempered imagination.” Poe: “I 
saw clearly the doom which had been prepared for me... . To the 
victims of its [the Inquisition’s] tyranny, there was the choice of 
death with its direct physical agonies, or death with its most hid- 
eous moral horrors. I had been reserved for the latter. By long 
suffering my nerves had been unstrung, until I trembled at the 
sound of my own voice, and had become in every respect a fitting 
subject for the species of torture which awaited me.” 

The two victims are now seized with hunger and thirst. Huntly 
partakes of fresh panther’s meat and Poe’s hero, of food supplied 
by his enemies, and each with direful consequences. As soon as 
they have eaten, each is seized by dreadful thirst. Brown: “I was 
now assailed by torments of thirst.” Poe: “A burning thirst con- 
sumed me, and I emptied the vessel at a draught. It must have 
been drugged; for scarcely had I drunk, before I became irre- 
sistibly drowsy. ... I say to my horror; for I was consumed with 
intolerable thirst . . . the food in the dish was meat pungently sea- 
soned.” This meat, it would appear, had the same effect as the 
panther meat which Huntly ate. 

Now each victim falls into a deep sleep as of death. Brown: 
“ Gradually my pains subsided, and I fell into a deep sleep. I was 
visited by dreams of a thousand hues.” Poe: “A deep sleep fell 
upon me.” There are two other similar experiences. By some 
“miraculous chance” Huntly had escaped falling into the pit in 
the cave; Poe’s hero “by the merest of accidents.” Then, Huntly 
in exploring his cave counted one hundred feet; Poe says: “ there 
was in all, then, a hundred paces.” Then, too, the glaring eyes of 
the rats in Poe’s story suggest Brown’s description of the eyes of 
the panther. 
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It is not so much that these details are similar as that they are 
given in the same general order of development, with the same 
psychological effect. Poe, then, undoubtedly read his Brown and 
his Blackwood’s and appropriated, much as did Shakespeare, his 
source. In this case he was unusually slavish in following those 
sources, for he not only took the four threads of his story from 
others, but followed Brown in the smallest details. It is, how- 
ever, to be noted to his credit that when the materials passed 
through the crucible of his brain the amalgam was essentially his 
own, and something essentially finer than the originals. 


Davin LEE CLARK. 
University of Texas. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS AND LE THEATRE ITALIEN 


Students of the satire in Voyages Imaginaires have failed to 
notice three or four comedies in Le Théatre Italien’ which clearly 
belong to the genre, even though the fiction of a geographical voyage 
is gratuitous and incidental. The troupe of talented Italian actors 
was recalled to Paris in 1716, in which year they resumed the per- 
formance of their comedies. At first, as during their previous so- 
journ, the medium was Italian; but in response to a widespread 
demand the company set itself to learn French, and actually from 
1719 on all the plays were spoken in French. Of the scores pro- 
duced, at least four are satiric voyages. These, together with the 
dates of their first production on the stage are Arlequin Sauvage 
(1721), Timon le Misanthrope (1722), L’Isle des Sauvages (1725), 
and I’Isle des Talens (1743), in all of which the scenes are laid in 
imaginary, fantastic latitudes where Swiftian satire is diluted with 
music and farce. The elements of the satiric voyage are present: 
a journey and shipwreck, a contrast of civilizations and manners, 
and pointed satire on contemporary European life. 

No source has ever been discovered for the sustained irony of 
Gulliver, and it will not be found here. It seems quite clear, on 
the other hand, that suggestions for the satire on law and court 
procedure, and on the love of money, which follow one another in 


1 Le Nouveau Théétre Italien, ow recueil general des Comédies repré- 
sentées par les Comédiens Ordinaires du Roi, nouvelle éd., Paris, 1753. 
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the pages of Gulliver’s fourth voyage, were borrowed from Arlequin 
Sauvage.2 To begin with, Swift admired the wit and humor of 
Le Théétre Italien to the point of ranking it first among foreign 
libraries of humor. In an essay for the Intelligencer wherein he 
analyses the nature and purpose of satire, he writes: 


I agree with Sir William Temple, that the word (humour) is peculiar 
to our English tongue; but I differ from him in the opinion, that the 
thing itself is peculiar to the English nation, because the contrary may 
be found in many Spanish, Italian, and French productions; and particu- 
larly, whoever has a taste for true humour, will find a hundred instances 
of it in those volumes printed in France under the name of Le Théatre 
Italien; to say nothing of Rabelais, Cervantes, and many others.* 


Before analysing the source material in Arlequin Sauvage let 
us ask whether Swift can reasonably be expected to have read this 
particular comedy in time to consider it at all in the composition of 
Gullwer? His essay on satire, just quoted, was written in 1728, 
and Gulliver appeared in 1726. We know from many sources that 
Arlequin Sauvage was first acted publicly in Paris in 1721, and 
that it was revived on the stage for a second run in 1723.4 No 
collected edition of the plays was printed till 1733, but the editors 
of this and later editions tell us that private printings were broad- 
cast throughout France by the authors to advertise their produc- 
tions.® From these irregular printings the later collections were 
made. A few of the comedies are noted as “ not previously printed,” 
but Arlequin Sauvage is not one of these. Certainly a number 
must have found their way into Swift’s hands if he located a 


*Op cit., 11. The authorship is attributed to L. F. deLisle. 
*The Works of Jonathan Swift, ed. Sir Walter Scott (1824), x1, 91-92. 
The Intelligencer, 1728-9, No. iii. 

* Histoire anecdotique et raisonnée du Thédtre Italien (1769), 1, 490 ff; 
and vit, 471. Dictionnaire des théétres de Paris (Claude Parfaict), 1767, 
I, 282. This authority also alludes to the printing of an extract of Arle- 
quin Sauvage in the Mercure of June, 1721. 

Nouveau Thédtre Italien. I. (Avertisement, iii) Les Comédiens 
Italiens ayant enfin appris le Francois, & s’étant mis en état de repré- 
senter en cette Langue, on a imprimé la meilleure partie des Piéces qui ont 
paru sur leur Théatre. Plusieurs Auteurs touchés de l’ambition de voir 
rouler sous la Presse leurs noms & leurs Ouvrages, firent les frais de l’im- 
pression de leurs Piéces, de facon que ces Piéces so trouverent dispersées 
en plusieurs endroits. . . . 
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“ hundred instances ” of true humor in them. We may assume, then, 
that Arlequin Sauvage was printed, like its fellows, at the time of 
its production in 1721, and most likely again at its revival in 1723. 
That this was not too late for Gulliver appears from Swift’s letter 
to Pope, Sept. 29, 1725: 


I have employed my time, besides ditching, in finishing, correcting, 
amending, and transcribing my Travels, in four parts complete, newly 
augmented [italics mine], and intended for the press. . . . 


In the French play, Arlequin, an untutored savage, journeys to 
an island, ironically named, “l’Isle Sauvage,” whose inhabitants 
boast of a complex civilization and are wholly subject to intricate 
law. Thus the réles are the reverse of the Voyage to the 
Houyhnhnms where Gulliver is civilized man and his hosts are 
nature’s unspoiled children. But in both cases the civilization is 
exposed as an illusion, and just as Gulliver finally recognizes his 
identity with the Yahoos, so the inhabitants who entertained 
Arlequin learn at last that their island, in spite of its legal machin- 
ery, is really savage. 

Toward the end of chapter five of Gulliver’s last voyage we 
read : 


There was another point which a little perplexed him [the king of the 
Houyhnhnms] at present. I had informed him, that some of our crew left 
their country on account of being ruined by law; that I had already ex- 
plained the meaning of the word; but he was at a loss how it should 
come to pass, that the law, which was intended for every man’s preserva- 
tion, should be any man’s ruin. Therefore he desired to be further satisfied 
what I meant by law, and the dispensers thereof, according to the present 
practice in my own country; because he thought nature and reason were 
sufficient guides for a reasonable animal, as we pretended to be, in shewing 
us what he ought to do, and what to avoid. . ..I assured his honour, 
“that law was a science in which I had not much conversed, farther than 
by employing advocates, in vain, upon some injustices that had been done 
me. 


Gulliver goes on to describe legal ignorance of office and the law’s 
delays. His own unhappy experience with a lawsuit is again men- 
tioned in a similar conversation with the king of Brobdingnag: 


Upon what I said in relation to our courts of justice, his majesty desired 
to be satisfied in several points: and this I was better able to do, having 


* Swift, x1, 316-7. 
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been formerly almost ruined by a long suit in Chancery, which was decreed 
for me with costs. .. .” 


Arlequin has quite as much difficulty as Gulliver’s kings in com- 
prehending the utility of law, and as in Gulliver, personal expe- 
rience makes the explanation convincing: 


(Arlequin) Je ne scais: mais vous me paroissez de sots animaux. 

(Lélio) Tu nous fais beaucoup d’honneur. Ecoute: tu n’es plus parmi 
des Sauvages qui ne suivent que la Nature brute & grossiere, mais 
parmi des Nations civilisées, 

(A) Qu’est-ce que cela, des Nations civilisées? 

(L) Ce sont des hommes qui vivent sous des Loix. 

(A) Sous des Loix? Et quels Sauvages sont ces gens-la? 

(L) Ce ne sont point des Sauvages, mais un ordre puisé dans la raison, 

pour nous retenir dans nos devoirs, & rendre les hommes sages, 

& honnétes gens. 

(A) Vous naissez done fous & coquins dans ce pays? 

(L) Pourquoi le penses-tu? 

(A) Il n’est pas bien difficile de le deviner. Si vous avez besoin de 
Loix pour étre sages & honnétes gens, vous étes fous & coquins 
naturellement; cela est clair. . . . Mais puisque vous avez de la 
raison, pourquoi avez-vous besoin de Loix; car si la raison 
apprend & faire le bien & 4 fuir le mal, cela suffit; it n’en faut 
pas davantage.® 

(Arlequin) Dis-moi done ce qui te fiche? 

(Le Passant) C’est la perte d’un proces, 

(A) Quelle béte est-ce la, un proces. 

(LeP) Ce n’est point une béte, mais une affaire que j’vois avec un 
homme. 

(A) Et comment est faite cette affaire? 

(LeP) Mais elle est faite comme un procés (& part: Me voila fort 
embarrassé pour lui faire comprendre ce que c’est qu’un 
procés) (haut:) Scavez-vous que nous avons des Loix dans 
ce pays? 

Oui.... 

Il y a dix ans que j’intentai un procés 4 un homme qui me 
devoit cinq cens francs, & je viens de le perdre, aprés avoir 
essuyé trente Jugemens différens. 

Et pourquoi donner trente Jugemens pour une seule affaire? 

A cause des incidens que la chicane fait naitre. 

La chicane. Qu’est-ce que cela? 

C’est un art que l’on a inventé pour embrouiller les affaires les 
plus claires, qui deviennent incompréhensibles lorsqu’un 
Avocat & un Procureur y ont travaillé six mois. 


Ibid., x1, 167. Op. cit., 1, 12. Arlequin, Act I, Se. 3. 
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(A) Et qu’est-ce qu’un Avocat & un Procureur? 

(LeP) Ce sont des personnes instruites des Loix & de la formalité. 

(A) De la formalité? Je ne scai pas ce que c’est. 

(Le P) C’est la forme & l’ordre dans lequel on doit présenter les affaires 
aux Juges pour éviter les surprises. 

(A) C’est bon cela; ainsi avec cette forme on ne craint plus de 
surprise? 

(Le P) Au contraire, c’est cette méme forme qui y donne lieu. 

(A) Mais puisque les Juges sont des gens établis pour rendre justice, 
pourquoi n’empéchent-ils pas la chicane? 

(Le P) Ils ne peuvent pas; parce que la chicane n’est qu’un detour pris 
dans la Loi, & auquel la forme que l’on a établie pour éviter 
la surprise a donné lieu... . 

(A) Ecoute, je pourrois bien te casser la téte pour prix de ton 
impudence; est-ce parce que je t’ai rendu tes cautions que tu 
veux te moquer de moi? 

Je ne moque point, je ne vous dis que trop la vérité: les Loix 
sont sages, les Juges éclairés & honnétes gens; mais la malice 
des hommes qui abusent de tout, se sert de l’autorité de la 
Justice pour sofitenir l’iniquité. Comme il faut continuelle- 
ment de l’argent, les pauvres ne peuvent faire valoir leurs 
droits, & les autres s’epuisent. 

Quoi. Vous donnez de l’argent? 

Sans doute. il le faut tofijours avoir 4 la main, sans quoi 
Thémis est sourde, & rien ne va. 

Les gens de ce pays ont le diable au corps pour faire argent de 
tout; ils vendent jusqu’a la justice. 

On la donne quant au fond; mais la forme cofite bien cher; & 
la forme chez nous emporte tofijours le fond; je me suis epuisé 
pour soutenir mon procés, & je le perds aujourd’hui parce que 
la forme me manque... .° 


Not the least significant of the many points of resemblance between 
this scene and the corresponding one in Gulliver is the way both 
discussions end with the financial bias of justice, while the nature 
of money itself is a perplexity to the uncivilized parties: 


My master was yet wholly at a loss to understand what motives could 
incite this race of lawyers to perplex, disquiet, and weary themselves, and 
engage in a confederacy of injustice, merely for the sake of injuring their 
fellow-animals; neither could he comprehend what I meant in saying they 
did it for hire: Whereupon I was at much pains to describe to him the 
use of money, the materials of which it was made and the value of the 
metals; “that when a Yahoo had got a great store of this precious sub- 
stance, he was able to purchase whatever he had a mind to; the finest 


* Ibid., pp. 71-75. Act III, Se. 2. 
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clothing, the noblest houses, great tracts of land, the most costly meats and 
drinks, and have his choice of the most beautiful females. Therefore, 
since money alone was able to perform these feats, our Yahoos thought 
they could never have enough of it to spend, or to save, as they found 
themselves inclined, from their natural bent, either to profusion or avarice; 
that the rich man enjoyed the fruit of the poor man’s labour, and that the 
latter were a thousand to one in proportion to the former; that the bulk of 
our people were forced to live miserably, by labouring every day for small 
wages, to make a few live plentifully. .. .2° 


(Arlequin) Qu’est-ce que cela de l’argent? 

(Lélio) En voila, 

(A) C’est-la de argent? Cela est dréle (Il le porte & la dent) Ahi. 
Il est dur comme un diable. 

(L) On ne le mange pas. 

(A) Qu’en fait-on donc? 

(L) On le donne pour des choses dont on a besoin, & l’on pourroit 
presque l’appeller une caution, puisqu’avec cet argent on trouve 
par tout ce qu’on veut. . . . Je vais te l’expliquer. Il y a deux 
sortes de gens parmi nous, les riches & les pauvres. Les riches 
ont tout l’argent, & les pauvres n’en ont point. 

Fort bien. 

Ainsi pour que les pauvres en puissent avoir, ils sont obligés 
de travailler pour les riches, qui leur donnent de cet argent & 
proportion du travail qu’ils font pour eux... . 

Vous étes fous, car vous cherchez avec beaucoup de soins une 
infinité de choses inutiles; vous étes pauvres, parce que vous 
bornez vos biens dans l’argent, ou d’autres diableries, au lieu 
de jouir simplement de la nature comme nous, qui ne voulons 
rien avoir afin de jouir plus librement de tout . . . Ramene moi 
done ot! tu m’a pris, afin que j’aille oublier dans mes foréts qu’il 
y a des pauvres & des riches dans le monde.** 


Dartmouth College. Wituiam A. Eppy. 


1° Swift, x1, 319-320. 

Op. cit., pp. 48-56. Act II, Se. 3. A study of Le Thédtre Italien has 
yielded also an unnoticed item of Gulliveriana. Among some parodies of 
contemporary literature (Les Parodies du Nouveau Thédtre Italien, Paris, 
1758, 4 vols.) is l’Isle de la Folie, 1727 (11, 267-318) a playlet of one act 
in which the principal character is Gulliver himself, thrust quite against 
his will upon a fifth voyage. The farce is a parody of l’Isle de la Raison, 
by Marivaux, itself a comedy about Gulliver. In the parody, the inhabi- 
tants of the Isle of Folie are monomaniacs, each of whom holds to the belief 
that he alone is reasonable. In this multifold bigotry, Gulliver recognizes 
the essence of human folly. Incidentally, it no doubt is the subject of 
reference by Lady Bolingbroke in her letter to Swift, February (1772), 1727. 
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JONATHAN SWIFT’S A VOYAGE TO LILLIPUT AND THE 
THOUSAND AND ONE QUARTERS OF AN HOUR, 
TARTARIAN TALES OF THOMAS 
SIMON GUEULETTE. 


The question of Swift’s originality in the way he has Gulliver 
extinguished the fire destroying the palace of Lilliput has already 
been discussed in the excellent studies of Pietro Toldo and William 
A. Eddy.* Both attribute the action of Gulliver to the influence 
of Gargantua and Pantagruel, the two great works of Francois 
Rabelais. There is no doubt that the drowning of the Parisians 
by Gargantua, the doings of his mare and of Pantagruel have in- 
spired the episode in the first chapter of A Voyage to Lilliput ; but, 
with the exception that Gulliver is a giant, we do not see anything 
in the works of Rabelais which may recall the incident of the 
burning palace. Pietro Toldo, it is true, implies a possible source: 
the Ricciardetto of N. Forteguerri, in which a giant uses the same 
method as Gulliver to save the palace from being burnt by the 
enemies of the country. This might be an excellent source, 
(altho it lacks the very essentials which make of Gueulette’s story 
the prototype of Gulliver), were it not that Ricciardetto was not 
published till 1738.2 The manuscript circulated among the few 
chosen friends of the churchman who wrote it, but only after 1725, 
whereas the composition of Gulliver’s Travels was already well 
advanced by the close of 1720.* 

The work of T. S. Gueulette, on the contrary, was published in 
1712,* and it attracted such attention that five editions followed 


1 Pietro Toldo, Les Voyages merveilleuxw de Cyrano de Bergerac et de 
Swift et leurs rapports avec Vcuvre de Rabelais. Revue des Etudes Rabe- 
laisiennes, vol. 4 et 5, 1906-1907; William A. Eddy, Gulliver’s Travels. 
Princeton, 1923. (For other writings on the sources of Swift, see Eddy’s 
book, p. 208.) 

*N. Forteguerri, Ricciardetto. Parigi, 1738; Cf., Catalogue of an Emhibi- 
tion of Original and Early Editions of Italian Books, p. 77. New York, 
The Grolier Club, Dec., 1902. 

*See: The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, ed. F. Eldrington Ball, 
London 1910, m1, 113, note 4. 

“Thomas Simon Gueulette, Mille et un Quarts d’heure, Contes Tartares, 
J. B. Mazuel, Paris, 1712. 
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each other between the years 1712 and 1723. Swift was fond of 
tales of wonder and may have read those of Gueulette, one of the 
great masters in this particular field.* The well known proficiency 
of Swift in the French language® did not need to wait for the 
first English translation of Gueulette’s book in 1759. 

The story in the Tartarian Tales which must have been the source 
of Swift is intitled, Adventures of the physician Abu Bakkr.* 

It deals with the strange delusion of the son of Saramah, gover- 
nor of Jingi, who has “ taken into his head that he shall one day 
lay under water the kingdom of Bisnagar.”* For fear of such a 
disaster he refuses obstinately to give free rein to a very natural 
want, and he may die victim to his madness if no one interferes. 
The physician Abu Bakkr tells us how he effected the cure: 


“T had the patient put into a warm bath. When I found the young man 
of the temperament I desired, . . . I went into another room and ordered 
slaves to cry out: Fire! Fire! with all their might, and with resin and 
brimstone to form the appearance of a conflagration at the door and win- 
dows of the patient. I then returned to him in a great fright: Ah! my 
lord, said I, all our hopes now center in you alone. Behold the ravages 
which an irresistible fire makes at Jingi! . .. the flames begin to reach 
the palace, and everything is lost if you do not speedily interpose your 
assistance.” 


The patient got out of the bath quickly and asked what he could 
do to prevent such a calamity. ° 


“Ah! my lord,” said the physician, “give your water a free passage; 
this alone . . . can stop the furious conflagration—You are right, replied 
the young man . . . It never entered my thought that an inundation which 
I feared might prove fatal to my country, . . . should turn out so much 
to its advantage. Upon this he yielded to my advice, and delivered his 
water, that had been so long pent up, with the greatest freedom. I ordered 


5 For the fondness of Swift for such a literature, see his Letter XL to 
Stella, January 26, 1711-1712, and Martha P. Conant, The Oriental Tale 
In England, New York, 1908, pp. 244 sq. 

*See The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, 1, Introduction, p. xli, n2; 
I, 2; m1, 406 sq. 

7 The Thousand and One Quarters of an Hour, Tartarian Tales, ed. L. C. 
Smithers. New York, H. M. Caldwell Co., n.d. (Adventures of the — 
cian Abu Bakkr, pp. 286 sq.). 

® Tbid., 291. 

Tbid., 292. 
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that the flames should be removed, in the proportion the young man might 
have reason to think he extinguished them. . . .” ?° 


There are many resemblances between this story and Swift’s. 
Gulliver is alarmed in the night by the cries of many people; the 
word fire! is shouted incessantly; the high officers of the crown 
come to him and entreat him to go to the palace as only his inter- 
vention can save it from instant destruction; he has to get out of 
bed; a natural and urgent want, caused by previous drinks, is 
suddenly increased by the heat of the fire, just as in Gueulette’s 
story it is increased by the warmth of the bath; altho the governor’s 
son is not a giant, the fire is extinguished in the same fashion. 
Furthermore, the hero of Gueulette’s story refers twice to his fear 
that giving free rein to his natural want he might lay his own land 
under water and drown the inhabitants. This recalls the deep 
distrust of the admiral of Lilliput who expresses his fear that 
Gulliver might “raise an Inundation by the same means, to drown 
the whole palace.” 

The numerous similitudes found in the two stories tend to justify 
the belief that Swift had read and remembered the work of 
Gueulette. 

E. RovILuarn. 
University of Michigan. 


A “ CHARACTER ” FROM CHAUCER IN A SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY SATIRE 


The pamphlet literature which poured from the English press 
between 1640 and 1660 is for the most part a dismal waste of 
controversy and invective. Among the scattered pieces which may 
still have a spark of interest is an edition of a poem by James 
Strong, the full title of which follows: 

Joanereidos: Or, Feminine Valour: Eminently discovered in Westerne 
Women: As Well By defying the merciless Enemy at the face abroad, as 


by fighting against them in Garrison Townes; sometimes carrying stones, 
anon tumbling of stones over the Works on the Enemy, when they have 


2° Thid., 292. 
11 Gulliver’s Travels, ed. H. Morley, London 1890. (A voyage to Lilliput, 
ch. vil, p. 98. 
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been scaling them, some carrying powder, other charging of Peeces to ease 
the souldiers, constantly resolved for generality, not to think any ones 
life deare, to maintaine that Christian quarrell for the Parliament. Where- 
by, as they deserve commendations in themselves, so are they proposed as 
example unto others. Languet virtus sine adversario. Horace. Scribi- 
mus indocti, doctig. dc. By Ja. Strong, Batchelour, &. Printed An. Dom. 
1645. 


It is preserved among the Thomason Tracts in the British Museum 
[E. 287. (1)]. A manuscript note dates the pamphlet “ June 9th.” 

Strong’s poem, six and a quarter pages long, is a high-flown 
piece in praise of the Puritan women who helped defend the 
town of Lyme against the Royalist troops. It is written in heroic 
couplet, burdened with learned allusion. It is not Strong’s effu- 
sion, however, which interests us, but the critical apparatus, for 
this versifier is an early victim of a type of satirical burlesque which 
was to flourish in the later seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
A manuscript copy of the poem fell into the hands of a Royalist 
printer; when the printed version came forth it was equipped with 
thirty pages of epistles and verses in burlesque commendation of 
the author. The text was supplemented with explanatory notes 
which twisted the pious author’s meaning into ridiculous or obscene 
nonsense. A pompous prologue and an epilogue were written. 
And most interesing of all, a character of the author, drawn out 
of Chaucer by I. Chaucer junior, was included. The nature of this 
extended Chaucer allusion, I think, has not been hitherto noticed. 
The belated son of Chaucer pieced together sentences and phrases 
from the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales and filled in where nec- 
essary with his own devices to make a ludicrous picture of Strong. 
The text, originally printed in black letter, is given below: 


A CHARACTER OF THE AUTHOR. 
Me thynk it, Sirs, accordaunt to reason, 
To tell you now all the condycion 
Of thilke on, so as it semed me, 
And what hem were, and of what degre, 
And eke in what aray that he were in, 
And all for forward (sic) by Saint Runnyon. 
A Clerke of Oxenford he was tho, 
That vnto Logicke had long ygoe, 
Of his complexion nothing sanguyne 
He is, but all swa swart; and of Latyne 
A few termes hath he, two or thre, 
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That he han learned out of some degre: 
His face is bald and shines as any glas, 
His mouth as great as is a furnas, 

With scaled browes, blacke and pylled berde, 
Of his visage children are sore afferde; 
His voyce as smale as is a Gotes fare, 

I trow he be a Geldyng or a Mare; 

His here is by his eeres round yshorne, 
His top is docked like a Priest beforne; 
He is short shouldered, athicke gnarre, 
There nis no doore but he wol heve the bar, 
Or breke it at a renning with his heed, 
Dares none ones wyle him but he wol be deed, 
Aye by his belt he bares a long Pavade, 
And, of a sword full trenchaunt is the blade, 
To rage as twere a whelpe he is sayde, 

Yet of his porte, as meke as is a Mayde: 
Full longe he lokes, and thereto soberly, 
Full thred-bare is his over Court py; 

For he han yet getten him no benefice 

He is nought worthy to have none office, 
And yet Saynt Julyan is in’s countre, 

And the best begger of his house truly: 
Full longe are his legges and full lene, 

I lyke a staffe, there is no calfe ysene, 

Of yedding he bares utterly the price, 
Well loveth he garlike, onyons, and eke lekes, 
He holden a syde wemme for the none, 

Full oft tyme he han the bourde begun, 

No Crysten man soe oft in his degree, 

And in Lyme at the siege had he be, 

But soth to say he is somwhat squaimus 

Of fartyng, and of speche dangerous. 

Now is it not of God a ful fayre grace, 

That such a lewde mans wit shal pace 
The wisdome of an heape of learned men: 
But I must sayne as that I farther twyn, 

I weene he fares as doth an open ers, 

That ylke frute is ever lenger the wers, 

Til it be rorten (sic) in molloke or in fire, 
And so God save vs al that here be. 


I. Chaucer junior. 


Some of the burlesque epistles and prefatory verses, signed with 
a variety of pseudonyms, are interesting for their literary allusion 
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and comment. First comes a letter from the bookseller, “ Thomas 
Harrison,” explaining that the “ matchlesse peece of Poetrie” is 
printed from one of sundry transcriptions and is annotated to 
give the author’s true meaning “by one that had a great insight 
into the Author’s fancie”! Ridicule of his efforts in heroic poetry 
comes in verses signed “Tho. Allen.”1 The writer declares that 
Strong’s lofty style is to be compared with the work of the great 
poets, 
- . when great Gascoyn liv’d, 

And Alexander Barclayes Muse contriv’d 

That rare Translation of Brants stately ship 

Fraught with those fooles deserv’d his Satyrs whip: 

I’de thinke their charming soules revivd in thee, 

But that I find a vast disparitie: 

Their lines are easie, and their phrases common, 

Thine are heroike, thy words us’d by no man; . . 

Withers a man of Arms and Arts hath wrote 

In gallant rhime, but thy immortall throat 

Hath farre out-voic’d him, and thy active Muse 

Out-does his lance, and pen; all Pedlars use 

Next unto Almanacks with care to buy 

Their deare delight Tho. Pru’s sweet Poetrie, 

Which spread in wickar scive, hath oft invited 

The Chamber-maids with itch of verse delighted, 

Unto their moving shops, where they doe sell 

Nothing but tape and needles half so well, 

Thy stately Poem will usurp their place, 

And bring them to the fatall sad disgraee (sic) 

Of chandlers shops, whilst thine alone are sung 

With tunefull noyse unto the long-ear’d throng; 

Whose well-weigh’d praises will advance thy name 

*Bove Heywood, Viccars, or John Taylors fame. 


Later, Strong is hailed as the greatest poet since Abraham Fraunce 
“and haughtie Church-yard dy’d.” ? 

The victim of this literary practical joke was a pedantic Parlia- 
mentarian who matriculated at New Inn Hall, Oxford, on April 
8, 1636, and received his M.A. “by accumulation” on July 2, 
1657. At one time he was an army chaplain and was rector of 


* Sig. A 2, “To my ingenuous friend, M. James Strong, on his ewcellently 
well-pen’d Poem.” 
* Sig. B3. Verses signed “ Peter Jeffrey.” 
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Bettiscombe in 1648.5 The subject matter of his unfortunate 
effort in verse describes an episode during the siege of the fishing 
village of Lyme in Dorset, which had defied the troops of Prince 
Maurice for nearly two years preceding the publication of the 
poem.* Another edition of this production appeared in 1674 with 
additional prefatory verses and a coarse ballad biography of the 
author. 


Louis B. WRIGHT. 
The University of North Carolina. 


NEW ACTORS OF THE ELIZABETHAN PERIOD 


The popularity of the drama in Elizabethan and Jacobean times 
is evidenced—perhaps as conclusively as any way else—by the 
large number of actors of this period. Sir Edmund Chambers * 
has compiled a list of more than 400 of them. 

He is not concerned, however, with the players who flourished 
after the death of Shakespeare. It is to be expectcd that the 
profession was at least as popular between 1616 and 1642 as it 
was between 1558 and 1616. Certainly the financial return—-which, 
no doubt, was a chief attraction of the stage—did not decrease after 
1616. But whatever drew men to the stage, it seems true that 
more were acting in the latter period than in the former. Jn 
working on a history of the London dramatic companies 1616-42, I 
have found records of as many players in the 26 years of this 
period as are known for the 58 years of the earlier one. 

Of course, the practice of prefixing lists of the actors to pub- 
lished plays was more common in Stuart than in Elizabethan 
times, and the Jacobean and Caroline practice of swearing whole 
companies as Grooms of the Chamber in the roya! household as 
preserved names which would otherwise be unknown. These facts 
must be taken into consideration. I do not think, however, that 
they will entirely account for the increase. Many of the players 


* Joseph Foster, Alumni Oxonienses (Oxford, 1892), rv, 1438. 

*S. R. Gardiner, History of the Great Civil War (London, 1893), 1, 
343-344; also Olarendon’s History of the Rebellion, ed. W. D. Macray, 
(Oxford, 1888), m1, 158, 239, 417 ff. 

1 Blizabethan Stage, 11, 295-350. 
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in the Caroline actor lists were on the stage during Shakespeare’s 
lifetime. More significant still, there is no Henslowe’s diary for 
Stuart times. 

Of course, not all actor’s names come from such obvious sources 
as these. There are many whom it is impossible to connect with 
any company, much less with any play or particular rdle. They 
were men who may have conned the lines of Webster or of Shake- 
speare, but where or what they played is still a riddle. It may be 
of some interest to mention some of the new players whose very 
names have been hitherto unknown. 

Of these new actors listed below, the majority have been found 
in the registers of London churches. I am confident that several 
of the registers which I have not yet seen would yield more new 
names.” Unfortunately, except for St. James’s, Clerkenwell, and 
Si. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate and St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, the regis- 
ters of the churches which are situated in the old theatre districts 
have never been published. To go through the original records is 
a laborious task, especially when the results are problematical, and 
the fee which is generally charged for a thorough search is scarcely 
a nominal one. Perhaps other scholars will do for some of these 
registers what Miss E. M. Denkinger has done for those of St. 
Botolph, Aldgate.*® 

By far the most fruitful of the registers I have seen are those 
of St. Giles, Cripplegate, a parish which seems to have been even 
more popular with the actors than St. Saviour’s in Southwark.‘ 
In the registers of St. Giles are more than 200 entries concerning 
actors; the great majority of these still await publication, a task 
which I hope soon to perform. 

Besides the ones from the parish registers, there is one new actor 


2It is to be expected that the registers of churches like St. Giles in the 
Fields, St. Bartholomew the Great, St. Benet’s Gracechurch, St. Anne Black- 
friars, St. Andrew Holborn, St. Dunstan in the West, St. Alphage, London 
Wall and St. Mary Aldermanbury, contain unknown material on the actors. 
Records of players are astonishingly plentiful in the registers of churches 
near the old theatres; I have never failed to find new material in the 
registers I have examined, even wien Collier and Cunningham had been 
through them once. 

’ PMLA., March, 1926. 

“See my article, Times Literary Supplement (London), 15 November, 
1928, 


; 
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whose name comes from the Lord Chamberlain’s Warrant Books at 
the Public Record Office. In these books, a well known source 
for dramatic material, I have found a gratifying number of new 
facts about the actors, though this is the only new name which 
escaped Mrs. Stopes.° 


Burger, Robert 


1559 14 April; * “Robert Burger, a common player.” From the 
burial registers of St. Benet’s, Gracechurch.’ 


Fulcis, Thomas 
1594 15 August; “Thomas Fulcis late player, gent.” From the 
burial registers of St. Giles, Cripplegate. This “late player, gent” 
is an intriguing bit. Players are more often called gentlemen than 
is commonly supposed, particularly in the reign of Charles I, but 
I have never before seen this sort of designation. It is possible 

that the writer meant that Fulcis had reformed and left the stage. 


Samuel 
1615 3 November; “Samuel Pratt servant to one of the players, 
buried” From the registers of St. Anne’s Blackfriars.”7 It is 
unlikely that Samuel Pratt was himself a player, though his master 
may have used him about and even on the stage. However, Sir 
Henry Herbert’s certificate for the servants of the King’s players 
in 1624,° which names at least seven players and attendants other- 
wise unknown, may indicate that men who were considered servants 
rather than players actually appeared on the stage. Samuel 
Pratt may have been one of these. He lived near the private house 
of the King’s company. 


5 Shakespeare Jahrbuch, Vol. 46, 1910. 
* Although the first three names here do not fall within the period 
under discussion, I have taken this opportunity of making them known. 
™From its proximity to the Blackfriars theatre, this church may be 
expected to include actors in its registers, which I have not yet been 
able to examine. This reference comes from a collection of rough MS. 
notes, belonging to J. P. Collier and now at the Bodleian, which contains 
material collected by him and by Peter Cunningham for a volume on 
the actors. I am unable to say why they did not publish it. Though 
much of Collier’s work is suspect, I have checked most of the material 
from the MS. and found it roughly accurate and never fabricated. It 
is from this MS. that most of Sir E. K. Chamber’s information about 
actors in the parish registers has been taken. 
* Adams, J. Q., Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert, p. 74. 
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Megus, William 
1622 19 May; “Buried Katherine Megus, d of William Megus, 
a player” From the registers of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 


Hitchens, Frances 
1624 17 November; “ Katherine dau of Frances Hitchens, Playor” 
From the burial register of St. Giles, Cripplegate. 


Taylor, Thomas 


1624/5 10 January; “ Buried sonne of Thomas Taylor, Player” 
1625 4 August; “ Thomas Taylor, gent ” 

1625 21 August; “ Roger sonne of Thomas Taylor, Player” 

All from the burial registers of St. Giles, Cripplegate. This is 
another mute reminder of the ravages of the plague. Taylor’s desig- 
nation as player indicates that another of the unidentified defend- 
ants in Gervase Markham’s suit was an actor,” perhaps at the For- 
tune, which was not far from St. Giles. 


Hammersley, Henry 


1626 16 April; “ Affryca Da of Henry Hammersley, Player” From 
the baptismal register of St. Giles, Cripplegate. 


Cley, Henry 


1626 27 August; “Susanna Da: of Henry Cley, Player” From 
the baptismal registers of St. Giles, Cripplegate. 


Kite, Jeremy 
1627 4 April; “Wm son of Jerymie Kite Player” 

1632/3 20 February; “ffrancis da: of Jeremy Kite Player” 
Both from the baptismal register of St. Giles, Cripplegate.*° 


Bugge, John 


1628/9 20 January; “A Warraunt to sweare John Bugge one of 
the Queene of Bohemias Players A Groome of ye Chamber in 
ordinary without fee. Jan 20 1628”. Public Record Office, Lord 
Chamberlain’s Warrant Book. L. C. 5/132, p. 75. 


* Wallace, C. W., in Shakespeare Jahrbuch, Vol. 46, 1910. 
2° Since writing this article I have noticed that Leslie Hotson in his 
admirable new book, Commonwealth and Restoration Stage, p. 21, mentions 
a Jeremy Kite who was one of the company of English players at The 
Hague in 1644 and 1645. At any rate, the above is the first evidence that P 
he was an experienced actor in the earlier period. His connection with a : 
company under the patronage of the Prince of Wales in 1645 and his 
earlier residence near the Fortune, so long connected with the Prince’s 
men, prompts the conjecture that he was a member of that company in i 
earlier and happier times. 
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1630/1 7 February; “A petition of the President & Censors of 
the Colledge of Phisitions against diuerse 
Colledge of Phi Empericks (vizt) Butler A Glover, Trigg A 
sitions agst Castmaker, Bugges one of the Queene of 
diuers Empericks Bohemias Players sometimes an Apothecare, 
one Hill, one Blagden, one Blanck A pewterer 
& others for pratising Physique agst ye Charter of the Colledge. 
Answered (vizt) None of the persons complayned of in this petition, 
nor any others are admitted to his Mats service to intitle them to 
y® practise of Phisique against the Charter of the Colledge & his 
Mats Laws. And therfore if the Petts conceave that they have 
cause of suit haueing acquainted the parties interested wth this 
my reference they may freely take the benefitt of his Mats Lawes 
for theire reliefe. Feb 7 1630”. P. R. O., Petitions to Lord 
Chamberlain. L. C. 5/183, p. 185.™ 
1632 18 May “A petition of Francis Heath against John Bugge 
debt 5014. Answered of course. eod” 
P. R. O. Petitions to Lord Chamberlain. 


Heath agst Bugge 
L. C. 5/183, p. 242.32 


Whetstone, Thomas 


1630/1 9 January; “Roger sonne of Thomas Whetstone, Player ” 
From the baptismal registers of St. Giles, Cripplegate. 


Gradwell, Richard. 
1632 5 August; “ Anne dau of Richard Gradwell, Player” 
1633/4 16 March; “Chr. Richard son: of Richard Gradwell, Playr ” 
Both from the baptismal register of St. Giles, Cripplegate. A 
Henry Gradwell was a member of the Prince’s company about this 
time. Possibly Richard was connected with the same company. 


Hammerton, Nicholas 
1634/5 3 January; “Richard sonne of Nicholas Hammerton, 
Player.” From the burial records of St. Giles, Cripplegate. He may 
have been related to Stephen Hammerton of the King’s company. 

company. 


Browne, Joseph 
1636 9 December; “ Lucretia dau of Joseph Browne, Player” 

1639/40 4 February; “ William sonne of Joseph Browne, Player” 
Both from the baptismal registers of St. Giles, Cripplegate. 


G. E. Bentiey. 


London, England. 


12The pages in this book are not numbered. This reference simply 
indicates my counting, a clumsy device, but better than examining each 
item. 
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A NOTE ON THE PAGINATION OF THE FIRST FOLIO 


Three theories have been advanced to explain the fact that each 
of the three sections, the Comedies, Histories and Tragedies, into 
which the First Folio of Shakespeare (1623) is divided, has an 
independent series of signatures and pagination. In 1902, Sir 
Sidney Lee asserted that this arrangement was adopted in order 
that the printing of the three sections might be carried on simul- 
taneously. Although seven years later, in 1909, Professor Alfred 
W. Pollard by typographical evidence demonstrated the fallacy 
of this theory,” it was even more emphatically advanced, in 1923, 
by Mr. R. Crompton Rhodes.* Pollard himself urged that the 
division was “ probably editorial rather than typographical” and 
that its purpose was the convenience of the reader.* Finally, in 
1924, Sir Israel Gollancz surmized that “the original plan was 
to issue the collection in three folio volumes,” *® a theory which is 
now rendered untenable by the discovery, in the London edition 
of the Mess-Katalog of the Frankfort book-fair, of the advertise- 
ment of the First Folio when it was to have been sold at the 
Autumn Mart held in October, 1622. This entry reads, “ Playes 
written by M. William Shakespeare, all in one volume, printed 
by Isaack Iaggard, in fol.”* Of the three theories which have 
been advanced to explain the use of independent series of signa- 
tures and pagination in each of the sections of the First Folio, 
then, only that of Pollard remains a plausible one. 

It is not improbable that, as Pollard has suggested, the division 
was editorial rather than typographical. An equally valid argu- 
ment, on the other hand, can, we believe, be formulated for the 
hypothesis that it was Jaggard, the printer, who determined upon 
this arrangement of signatures and pagination. Let us consider 
two facts: 


1 Introduction to Facsimile (Oxford, 1902), p. xxv. 

* Shakespeare Folios and Quartos (London, 1909), pp. 131-34. 

* Shakespeare’s First Folio (Oxford, 1923), p. 104. 

* Op. cit., p. 131. 

* Shakespeare Association, London, Studies in the First Folio (London, 
1924), p. xxii. 

*F. P. Wilson, “The Jaggards and the First Folio of Shakespeare,” in 
Times Literary Supplement, Nov. 5, 1925, p. 737. 
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(1) It was not against the policy of the Jaggards to commence 
a new series of pagination and signatures in the middle of a volume. 
This is evidenced by André Favyn’s A Theater of Honour (1623), 
a work printed simultaneously with the First Folio. The French 
original of 1620 from which it is translated was issued in two 
quarto volumes which were paged continuously. When Jaggard 
printed the English version in one folio volume, he marked the 
division in the original by a phrase (sig. Cece 4v), “The Ende 
of the Thirde Booke and first Tome,” and by a caption half 
hidden among the rules on the opposite page (sig. a Ir), “ The 
II. Tome.” Despite the fact that this division is without signifi- 
cance in a work of one volume and that it is marked less con- 
spicuously than the beginning and ending of a “ Booke,” Jaggard 
began the second “tome” with a new series of signatures and 
pagination. 


(2) The present arrangement was a convenience to the printer. 
Winter’s Tale, the last of the comedies, was not printed until 
after the two histories which follow it.7. Had the printer employed 
one continuous series of pagination and signatures throughout 
the volume, he would have been forced either to add greatly to 
the irregularities of the book or to stop and wait for copy. It 
is not unlikely that when Jaggard came to the end of Twelfth 
Night and discovered that the manuscript for Winter’s Tale was 
not yet available, he decided upon the expedient of using indepen- 
dent series of pagination and signatures for each section, an 
arrangement which permitted him to begin work upon the histories 
at once and to finish the comedies when copy for Winter’s Tale 
reached the printing office. 


The use of independent series of pagination and signatures for 
each of the three sections of the First Folio, then, was not “a 
clumsy device ” (as Sir Sidney Lee considered it). It was, instead, 
probably a convenience to the reader and almost certainly an 
advantage to the printer. 

Epwin Eviotr WILLOUGHBY. 
The Newberry Library, Chicago. 


TE. E. Willoughby, “ The Heading, Actus Primus, Scaena Prima, in the 
First Folio,” in Review of Hnglish Studies, tv (1928), 326. 
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DOWNES’S TRIBUTE TO MRS. BRACEGIRDLE 


Mr. R. G. Noyes has shown? that readers of the Roscius Angli- 
canus have been guilty of uncritical enjoyment of a passage relating 
to the most famous charmer of the Restoration stage. But does not 
his discovery explain, rather than “ explode,” the “ pretty but after 
all extremely obscure hyperbole which students of the theatre have 
considered a quaint tribute to Mrs. Bracegirdle? ” 

Justice Busy, a Comedy wrote by Mr. Crown; ’twas well Acted, yet 
prov’d not a living Play: However Mrs. Bracegirdle, by a Potent and 


Magnetick Charm in performing a Song in’t, caus’d the Stones of the 
Streets to fly in the Men’s Faces.* 


This is certainly a tribute, its quaintness being due to Downes’s 
over-ingenious twisting of a line from the song itself; and it seems 
hardly more obscure than Antony’s assurance that the stones of 
Rome would rise and mutiny. The gallantry of Downes is in no 
way impeached by Mr. Noyes’s very interesting find. 


HAZELTON SPENCER. 


ITALIAN ACTORS IN ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND 


So little is known and so much surmised as to the influence of 
Italian drama on Shakespeare’s age that every little fact about the 
foreign actors in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century England 
should be carefully noted and checked, to aid further investigation 
and prevent vain guessing. About Drusiano Martinelli, one of the 
very few recognized comici certainly in London in Elizabeth’s reign, 
a fair number of facts have been published by D’Ancona, Bartoli, 
Baschet, Rasi, and Sanesi in their books on the Italian theatre. 
He was the brother of Tristano Martinelli, a famous Arlecchino, 
the husband of a successful actress, Angelica, who gave him a 
great deal of trouble and whose infidelities he either provoked or 
avenged by neglect and cruelty. All three of the Martinelli were 
among the Duke of Mantua’s favorites and formed part of one or 


1 MEN., 390-391 (June, 1928). 
* John Downes, Roscius Anglicanus, ed. Knight, p. 45. 
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another of his licensed companies in Italy, France, and Spain. 
Whether or not they belonged to the Gelost before the dissolution 
of that troupe in 1604 is uncertain; they certainly all acted with 
G. B. Andreini and with P. M. Cecchini in the early years of the 
seventeenth century. 

It has not, I believe, been noticed that some time between 1606, 
when he is recorded in Lyons, and 1608, Drusiano Martinelli died. 
The proof of this is found in the Catalog of Manuscripts of the 
Biblioteca Nazionale in Turin, where there is listed a manuscript 
volume unfortunately destroyed in the fire of 1904: 

Libro di diuersi pensieri, che tratta della sacra scrittura, composto da 
Drusiano Martinelli Mantovano, fratello di Arlecchino comico, et scritto 
di sua propria mano e per essere morto, non ha potuto fornirlo, per farlo 
poi stampare per nome d’Iddio, et per dedicarlo al Serenissimo Duca di 
Savoia, che cosi era il suo desiderio et per compire al intento suo io Tris- 
tano Martinelli detto Arlecchino Comico suo fratello, l’ho dedicato alla 
Serenissima libreria del Serenissimo Sig. Carlo Emmanuele Duca di Savoia 
mio Sig. e patron. L’anno 1608. 


Evidently Drusiano shared the conventional piety of his fellows 
and, like the more famous Andreini, devoted leisure moments of 
his dissolute life to conciliating Heaven and his patron with a 
mixture of repentance and flattery. . 

Another actor certainly in London during Shakespeare’s life- 
time, and a more obscure one, is “ Scoto of Mantua,” alluded to by 
Ben Jonson in Volpone, 11, 1, and elsewhere. James I in his 
Daemonologie (Workes, etc., London, 1616, Bk. I, 105) says: 


He will learn them manie juglarie trickes at Cardes, dice, and such like, 
to deceiue men’s senses thereby: and such innumerable false practicques; 
which are prouen by ouer-manie in this age: as they who are acquainted 
with that Italian called Scoto, yet liuing, can report. 


Scoto, however, was not a mere juggler and mountebank but an 
actor and leader of a company, whose real name was Dionisio and 
who was licensed by the Duke of Mantua, like many of his fellows. 
The document containing these facts was in part cited by Adolfo 
Bartoli in the preface to his Scenari inediti della commedia del- 
Varte (p. xciii), and is given here entire, as verified for me by Miss 
Kathleen M. Lee, from the manuscript in the Biblioteca Nazionale 
of Florence (MS. Magliabech. 11, 111, 454-6, in Filza 908. c. 103). 

A letter from P. Vinta, Fiscale, to Belisario Vinta, Secretary of 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany: 
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Questa mattina a hora 17 in circa feci precetto ai Canta in Banchi 
esistenti in Firenze che si riducano a tre capi et tre squadre, una di 
Dionisio d°. lo Scotto Mantovano, una di Marsilio Savino Venetiano, et 
una di Decio Albani da Siena, che non ardissero per tutta l’ottava della 
Pasqua di Resurrect. montar in Banco ne recitare, o far recitar Commedie 
in Piazza, o strade, et luoghi publici della Citta, né anco in alberghi, 
hosterie, o altro luogo di essa con intervento di Zanni, o strioni infami, o 
donne disoneste e lascive sotto pena del mio arbitrio, et il Cancre, del fisco 
prese memoria in scriptis del tto. et in continenti ordinai al Bargello che 
si procurasse l’osservanza de tale editto, et mandai il Cancre. del fisco al 
P. Priore di S. Lorenzo ch’egli fece intender il di sopra, et li udi molto 
volentieri. Soggiungendo a V. S. che nella proibitione per le medesime 
ragioni compresi non solo la citta di Fiorenza, ma anco gl’altri luoghi del 
suo stato, accid non si ritirassino per questo tempo in Prato, Empoli, et 
simili dove sono visti di raro, et harebbono lasciato li devini offitij per 
correr a quelli spettacoli, et commedie, che sarebbe stato disordine, e contro 
la buona mente, et intentione di S. A. la quale potra comandar se devo 
sopra cid far altro, et con questo a V. S. prego lunga, et felice vita. Di 
Fiorenza li 11 marzo 1602. 
Di V. S. Ill. 
Affmo, Fratto, 

P. Vinta. 


WINIFRED SMITH. 
Vassar College. 


DEFOE’S CONCEPTION OF POETRY 


The following item, culled from Robert Wodrow’s Analecta: Or 
Materials for a History of Remarkable Providences' may be of 
interest not only to students of Defoe, but also to students of the 
theory of poetry in the 18th century: 


November and December, 1715—About this time, severall worthy Min- 
isters are removed by death. Mr. Robert M’Cala, Minister, first at Insha- 
nan, and then at Stirling, a most pleasant, facetious man, and yet solid 
and seriouse Minister; who greu very much in his ministeriall gifts toward 
the close of his ministry. He was of a most peircing flight, and had 
some of the most surprizing flights and turns of thought, and turns upon 
incidentall things, that I have heard. I have heard, that when the 
knouen Daniel Defoe was in Scotland, about the Union, he heard him 
preach a whole day at Stirling, and had never seen him or heard of 
him before; and, being asked his opinion of the sermon, he said, he was 
extremely pleased with it, and he believed he was one of the best poets 


* Edinburgh, Printed for the Maitland Club, 1842-43, 4 vols., m, 305. 
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of the age; and when answered, that he had noe vein nor turn that 
way, and for what was knouen, had never made a verse all his dayes, 
“That is nothing,” said the other, “it may be he does not rhyme, but 
I see by his turns of speaking and lively images, that he has a poeticall 
flight and imagination, though he has not given himself to verse.” 


Harvard University. Burns MARTIN. 


AN EQUIVALENT FOR DANIEL DEFOE 


Walter Wilson in his Memoirs of the Life and Times of Daniel 
DeFoe (1830) supposed the Equivalent to be one of several Tory 
attacks upon Defoe when he was pilloried in 1703, whereas, as 
will be readily seen from the following extract, it really is a Scotch 
satire written in 1706 when Defoe was in Edinburgh working for 
the Union of England and Scotland. 

Let banter cease and poetasters yield 

Since fam’d DeFoe is master of the field. 
What none can comprehend, he understands 
And what’s not understood his fame commands. 
This mighty bard, more mighty in invention 
But most of all in humble condescension; 
Has left the pleasures of Parnassus-hill 

And stoops so low as here to draw his quill 
"Mongst us rude Scots:... 

His Four Essays do give us wealth, yea more 
His own vast stock is added to our store. 
He is not servile, nor does writ for gold, 

Nor is he poor as poets were of old. 


It is obvious from a reading of the poem, an original copy of 
which I recently saw at the National Library of Scotland, that the 
author was opposed to the Union, that he was fairly familiar with 
Defoe’s journalistic activities in Scotland and that he regarded 
him as an unscrupulous hireling. A pamphlet* written by Dugald 
Campbell in which a similar attitude is expressed towards Defoe 
suggests that Campbell may have written the Equivalent. Be 
that as it may, the satire is worth resurrecting, for it supports the 
few known facts on an important period in Defoe’s career, the 
full story of which still awaits further investigation. 


CHARLES Eaton Burcu. 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


2 Reply to the Authors of the Advantages of Scotland by an Incorporate 
Union, and of the Fifth Essay at Removing National Prejudices . . . 1707. 
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TOM BROWN AND TRISTRAM SHANDY 


It has been generally assumed that the facetious account of 
the birth and breeding of Tristram Shandy was inspired by the 
early lives of Pantagruel and Martinus Scriblerus. Such does, 
indeed, seem to have been the case, for Rabelais and Swift at more 
than one point in the writings of Sterne were to be numbered among 
those authors of “ miscellaneous writing ” and burlesque to whom 
he was indebted. John Ferriar points out many striking parallels 
to passages in Montaigne, Burton, Beroalde, d’Aubigné, and Scar- 
ron, in addition to Rabelais and Swift. The description of the 
birth of Tristram Shandy, Ferriar attributes directly to Martinus 
Scriblerus and Pantagruel,? while in a footnote he only “ strongly 
suspects ” imitation of Tom Brown.*® 

But the parallel in the clockwinding incident is too clear to 
remain in a footnote (where it is merely mentioned and not ex- 
plained) even though we had no other evidence of the influence of 
Tom Brown upon Sterne. The passages are as follows: 


You have all, I dare say, heard of the animal spirits, as how they are 
transfused from father to son... . ‘Pray my dear,’ quoth my mother, 
‘have you not forgot to wind up the clock?’ ‘Good God,’ cried my father 
... ‘did ever woman, since the creation of the world, interrupt a man 
with such a silly question? ’.* 

Nay, to give you the last proof of their ill-breeding, in the critical minute 
of joy, when they ought to be all rapture and contemplation, then, even 
then, when they should be wrapt up in holy silence, they’ll ask you a 
thousand foolish questions, as mal a propos, as if one should interrupt a 
popish priest at the elevation, and ask him what a clock it is.® 


The irrelevant interruption might, of course, occur to any num- 
ber of comic writers independently; but it stretches our credulity 


+ John Ferriar, Illustrations of Sterne, second ed., 1812, 1, chapters 1-4. 

*Ibid., p. 42: “The birth and education of Pantagruel evidently gave 
rise to those of Martinus Scriblerus, and both were fresh in Sterne’s 
memory when he composed the first chapters of Tristram Shandy.” 

* Ibid., p. 93 n: “I strongly suspect that Sterne took the incident alluded 
to, from the Description of a Country Life in the supplementary volume 
of Tom Brown’s works.” 

‘Tristram Shandy, chapter 1. 

*“ Description of a Country Life,” in The Works of Mr. Thomas Brown, 
1721, v. 47-48. 
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in coincidence to believe that out of the possible “ thousand foolish 
questions ” so “ mal a propos” Sterne should have chosen the one 
used by Tom Brown. 

On a priori grounds we might feel sure that Sterne read Tom 
Brown, whose burlesque is very much in his own vein and who was 
the acknowledged inspiration in the satire of so many Eighteenth 
Century writers, including Swift and Addison. In one famous 
passage in the Sentimental Journey it seems clear that he was copy- 
ing Tom Brown almost verbally. This chapter of the Sentimental 
Journey, entitled “The Dwarf,” has been traced to Scarron’s Le 
roman comique® where the parallel throughout a long incident is 
too close to admit any doubt of the debt. But what has not been 
noticed is that the similarity in at least one detail is closer to Tom 
Brown’s translation of Le roman comique than to the French of 
Scarron. The passages are too long to quote, and in the main the 
two versions offer no choice. A dwarf crowds into a packed theatre, 
finds himself just behind a gigantic, boorish man who completely 
blocks his view of the stage, and repeatedly requests the giant to 
make room for him,—a request which is stolidly ignored. In most 
of this narrative Tom Brown translates Scarron word for word, 
but in the most conspicious departure from the phraseology of his 
author he adopts the expression used by Sterne. The repeated 
requests of the dwarf are received as follows by the giant: 


Il tourna la teste, et vit le petit impatient . . . La Baguenodiere en fut 
si peu ému, qu’il se retourna vers le theatre.’ 

He turn’d his Head about, and saw the little Impertinent . . . but 
which he took as little Notice of as before, only turning about, and looking 
upon him, and then returning to his former Posture.® 

The German turned his head back, looked down upon him... and 
unfeelingly resumed his posture.°® 


It seems clear that Sterne is another of those famous humorists 


*Le roman comique, par Scarron. Paris, 1857. Tome 2, pp. 68-78. 
(Deuxiéme partie, chapitre xvii.) 

™Ibid., pp. 74-75. 

* Comical Works of Mons. Scarron, translated by Mr. Thomas Brown, 
sixth ed., Dublin, 1751, 1, 295. 
* Sterne, Sentimental Journey. Vol. 1, chapter, The Dwarf. 
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who turned to the relatively obscure Tom Brown for concrete 
incident.*° 


A. Eppy. 
Dartmouth College. 


THE FRENCH SOURCE OF TWO EARLY ENGLISH 
FEMINIST TRACTS 


Before we can understand the evolution of feminist ideas in Eng- 
land during the eighteenth century, we shall have to know more 
about the vast stream of minor literature on the subject at the 
end of the seventeenth. One problem is the interrelation of French 
and English tracts. It is well known, of course, that a consider- 
able group of English pamphlets are translations, imitations, or 
adaptations of French writings—for example, of the essays by 
Fénelon,’ Bellegarde,? and Poulain de la Barre.* And there is 
no reason to believe that the full extent of this borrowing has been 
determined.* 


2° For a study of the influence of Tom Brown on Swift and his contem- 
poraries, see my Gulliver's Travels—A Critical Study (Princeton Univer- 
sity Press), chapters 3 and 4, and the references in the notes. 

1Traité de Véducation des filles (1687), adapted by George Hickes as 
Instructions for the Education of a Daughter (1707). 

3 Lettres curieuses de littérature et de morale (title of one letter: “ Si 
les femmes sont inférieures aux hommes par le mérite de l’esprit”) (1702), 
translated, with an introduction, as Letters of Monsieur V’Abbé de Belle- 
garde to a Lady of the Court of France (1705). 

3 De Végalité des deux sexes (1673); De Véducation des dames (1674) ; 
and De Veacellence des hommes contre Végalité des sewes (1675). The 
first of these was translated as The Woman as Good as the Man or the 
Equality of Both Sewes. By A. L. 1677. Either this translation or its 
source was drawn upon freely for a series of English pamphlets appear- 
ing in 1739 and 1740: Woman not Inferior to Man (1739); Man Superior 
to Woman (1739); and Woman’s Superior Eacellence over Man (1740). 
On these borrowings, see C. A. Moore, “The First of the Militants in 
English Literature,” The Nation, February 17, 1916, pp. 194-96; also 
Florence M. Smith, Mary Astell (1916), Appendix II, “ Authorship of 
Essay in Defence of the Female Sex,” pp. 177-82. 

«A question has been raised as to the English authorship of the spirited 
essay long ascribed to Mary Astell: An Hssay in Defence of the Female 
Sex in Which Are Inserted the Characters of a Pedant, a Squire, a Beau, 


3 
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Two other cases can be demonstrated. The essay published 
anonymously in the same volume with the second edition (1696) 
of the Essay in Defence of the Female Sex has a French original. 
This essay is entitled A Farther Essay Relating to the Female 
Sex, Containing Six Characters and Sia Perfections, With the 
Description of Self-Love.® It has a Dedication to Lady Elizabeth, 
Countess of Kildare, and a Preface to the Fair Sex, both unsigned 
and without acknowledgments. The indebtedness, however, is 
complete, as preface and essay are literal translations of a French 
treatise by Madame de Pringy, which had been published anony- 
mously two years earlier: Les differens caractéres des femmes du 
siécle avec la description de l’amour propre. Contenant six carac- 
téres et six perfections.® 

Again, in 1705, Madame de Pringy’s essay (which, in 1699, had 
had a second French edition) was used as the basis of A Legacy 
for the Ladies or Characters of the Women of the Age, by the late 
Ingenious Mr. Thomas Brown." The Legacy omits the original 
preface but presents a close translation of the essay proper, with 
only minor changes in the headings. The Dedication to Madame 
Dorathea Hubert, signed S. B. (probably Samuel Briscoe, for 
whom the book was printed) refers casually and vaguely to a 
French original used by Brown. 
The essay thus twice translated into English within a single 


a Vertuoso, a Poetaster, a City-Critick etc. In a Letter to a Lady. Writ- 
ten by a Lady. [lst ed. Easter, 1696 (Term Cat.)]. See A. H. Upham, 
“English Femmes Savantes at the End of the Seventeenth Century,” 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology, x11 (1913), 262 ff., and Flor- 
ence M. Smith, op. cit., pp. 173-82. 

5 London, 1696. The title page reads further: To which is Added a 
Character of a Complete Beau. Another essay, not pertinent in this con- 
nection, is also included. 

* Paris, 1694. The Dedication to Princesse Madame Marie d’ Orleans is 
signed D. P. Quérard and the Nouvelle biographie universelle assign the 
essay to Madame de Pringy. In the same volume with it is: Le Portrait 
d’une femme honnéte, raisonnable et veritablement chrétienne par Mr. 
l’Abbé Goussault (Paris, 1694). According to Barbier (Dictionnaire des 
ouvrages anonymes, Paris, Daffis, 1872), a still earlier edition had appeared, 
“La Haye, Hondt et Van Ellinkhuysen, s. d. (vers 1650).” 

™ The rest of the title reads: With a Comical View of London and West- 
minster. ... To which is Prefixt the Character of Mr. Tho. Brown and 
His Writings, Written by Mr. Drake, London, 1705. 
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decade presents “ characters,” such as coquettes, bigots, and wits, 
balanced with homilies on the contrasting abstract virtues—* Les 
Coquettes,” for example, with “La Modestie.” The concluding 
part is a presentation of the conventional charge that self-love is 
the predominating passion in woman. The tone of the whole is 
worldly and somewhat cynical but obviously intended to be admoni- 
tory. Neither the French original nor the English translations 
can be identified with the rationalistic propaganda of Poulain de 
la Barre and Mary Astell. They belong definitely to the conven- 
tional literary tradition, with William Walsh’s Dialogue Concern- 
ing Women, St. Bvremond’s essays, and Steele’s papers—for exam- 
ple, his contrast, in Spectator No. 33, of the vain Laetitia with the 
modest Daphne, and of Honoria with Emilia in Spectator No. 302. 
Nevertheless it is clearly evident that, although such tracts were 
chiefly exercises in “ character” literature, they were effective as 


social documents because they kept before readers ideas relating 
to woman and afforded points of attack for serious reformers. 


Raz BLANCHARD. 
University of Chicago. 


PETOWE’S CONTINUATION OF HERO AND LEANDER 


In MLN. xu (Feb. 1928), 101-4, Mr. Douglas Bush listed 
English versions of the Hero and Leander story. May I add a 
poem by Henry Petowe: The Second Part of Hero and Leander 
conteyning their further Fortunes by Henry Petowe, London, 1598. 
The 150 lines printed in Dyce’s Marlowe (pp. 398 ff.) contain such 
claptrap as a tournament, a knight in disguise, a cruel duke, happy 
wedding bells, and final metamorphosis into pine trees. The 
wooden heroic couplets embrace a number of lines as bad as this: 


While these my eyes, quoth he, gaze on thy eyne; 
or this: 
Yet, since her lord Leander was not nie, 
She was resolu’d eyther to liue or die. 
G. P. SHANNON. 
University of the Philippines, Manila. 
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THREE THEFTS FROM CLEVELAND 


Better poets than Cleveland have not infrequently paid him the 
homage of imitation or theft. Sometimes they have been blamed 
for what they stole. A case in point is Mr. H. C. Beeching’s con- 
demnation of Vaughan for following the tracks of Herbert into 
this figure :* 

But, as in nature, when the day 
Breaks, night adjourns, 

Stars shut up shop, mists pack away, 
And the Moon mourns. 


But Vaughan took the figure straight out of Cleveland’s verses 
Upon Phillis,2 which had appeared three years before Vaughan 
printed Faith: 

The marigold (whose courtier’s face 

Echoes the sun and doth unlace 

Her at his rise—at his full stop 

Packs and shuts up her gaudy shop) 

Mistakes her cue and doth display. 


And not only Vaughan, but also Benlowes in Theophila:* 


(Pearl’d dews add stars) Yet earth’s 
shade shuts up soon 
Her shop of beams; whose cone 
doth run 
*Bove th’ horned moon, beneath the 
golden-tresséd sun. 


Cleveland is successful here, and Vaughan a failure; because 
Vaughan fails to remake the image to his purpose, which is serious, 
while that of Cleveland is not. Benlowes comes much closer to 
achieving the grandeur which Vaughan attempted to add to the 
image. 

A third instance of theft from Cleveland involves Marvell, who 
has often been reprimanded for some of the images in Appleton 
House.* One of the most objectionable of these is 


1 Introduction to Vaughan, The Muses’ Library, pp. xI-xli. 
* Printed in 1647. 

* 1652. See Saintsbury, Caroline Poets, 1, p. 356, xxxix. 
“Written after Marvell went to Nun Appleton in 1650. 
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And now the salmon-fishers moist 
Their leathern boats begin to hoist; 
And, like Antipodes in shoes, 

Have shod their heads in their canoes. 


Several years before these lines were written Cleveland had printed 
(in 1647) his Square-Cap, which contains the same image: 


Then Calot Leather-cap strongly pleads, 
And fain would derive the pedigree of fashion. 
The antipodes wear their shoes on their heads, 
And why may not we in their imitation? 


In Marvell the image is gratuitous, it supports nothing but its own 
cleverness ; in Cleveland it is all the poor lawyer has to stand on 
in his argument for favor. Perhaps the real source of Marvell’s 
failure is the introduction of canoes, which brings the image into 
Dr. Johnson’s class “of enormous and disgusting hyperboles.” 
Cleveland’s image, as before, is essentially a witty image. 

Surely Cleveland comes out of this business better than Vaughan, 
Benlowes, or Marvell. This does not mean, of course, that he is 
the better poet; but it does mean that Cleveland was sometimes a 
better man than his debtors, that he had a certain skill in the witty 
image that is not to be despised. We begin to wonder how far 
Cleveland, the most popular poet of his day, proved a storehouse 
of conceits to the seventeenth century poets, who made so free with 
one another’s material. 

GrorGE WILLIAMSON. 

Stanford University. 


A NOTE ON TIMONEDA 


Very little attention, it would seem, has been paid to an article 
by F. G. Olmedo, published about ten years ago, announcing the 
discovery of a new ‘ Ternario’ of Juan de Timoneda? in the old 
convent of San Zoil (Carrién de los Condes), now used as a Jesuit 
College. The periodical in which the article appeared being diffi- 
cult of access in this country, some information concerning the 


2Un nuevo ternario de Juan de Timoneda, in Razén y Fe, xiv, (not 
XLVI, as the Bibliografia of the Revista de filologia espaiiola reported it) 
1917, pp. 277-296; 483-497 (not 489-496). 
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bibliographical ‘find’ of Mr. Olmedo may not be unwelcome to 
American hispanists. 

It is a parchment-bound volume in gothic type throughout, and 
contains, together with the new ‘ ternario,’ a Tratado del clarisimo 
Orador y poeta Francisco Petrarcha / q trata de la excelencia de la 
vida solitaria . . ., Medina del Campo, Guillermo de Millis, 1553 ; 
three ‘ tratados,’ one lacking the title-page, on ‘ humility,’ the second 
entitled Victoria de pensamientos, the third Consuelo de muerte 
humana, all printed in one volume, Barcelona, Juan Carles Amoros, 
1551; and, finally, an Obra muy prouechosa . . . Llamase Baculus 
Clericalis ... por el ... maestre Bartholome Cucala ..., 
Alcalé de Henares, Juan de Brocar, 1554. The title-page of the 
new ‘ ternario’ itself Mr. Olmedo describes as follows: 


[Coat of arms of the Archbishop D. Francisco de Navarra]. Ternario 
Spiritual / en el qual se contienen tres Auctos sacados de la sagrada scrip- 
tura. Dedicados al Illustriss. y Reuerédiss. senor el senor don Francisco de 
Nauarra Argobispo de Valencia. ec. Agora de nueuo compuestos y mejorados 
por Juan Timoneda. Con priuilegio. [Al fin:] Impresso en Valencia a 
XXVIIII de Nouiembre. 1558. Vendense en casa de Juan Timoneda librero. 


The second and third volumes of Timoneda’s works, begun by 


Menéndez y Pelayo, have not yet appeared? and for the religious 
plays we still have to be content with Pedroso. Hence the interest 
and importance of a volume which brings an earlier text, slightly 
different and with a modified introito, of the charming Aucto de la 
oveja perdida and, besides, an Aucto del Nascimiento and an Aucto 
de la Quinta Angustia, both, so Mr. Olmedo believes, not previously 
known. 

He has reprinted the Aucto de la oveja perdida entirely, intending 
to add the relatively few variants of the edition of 1575. Thus we 
have now three reprints of this notable play, none of them, unfor- 


? Mr. Olmedo does not believe that Menéndez y Pelayo ever wrote the 
intended essay on Timoneda, but declares: ‘ Dios se ha encargado de llenar 
muy cumplidamente ese vacfo con las eruditas investigaciones de un joven 
valenciano . . . D. Eduardo Juliad y Martinez” (p. 277). 

* A number of these variants have not been noted, however. Thus, in 
Olmedo’s text, p. 487: Esta ha ques correndera; Pedroso, p. 78-2: Esta ha de 
ser correndera. Olmedo, p. 488: no te echo culpa; Pedroso, p. 79-1: no te 
doy culpa. Olmedo: endilgalla mal; Pedroso: endilgalla a mal. Olmedo: 
no te me yguales; Pedroso, p. 79-2: té no te iguales etc. 
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tunately, satisfactory; the oldest in date, Pedroso’s, reproduces the 
text of 1575 through a copy made by Duran (cf. p. 77-2, note), and 
adds variants of the sixteenth century copy of the more extensive 
text preserved in the Academia de la Historia ; Olmedo’s, as we have 
seen, takes the edition of 1558 as a basis, providing it with a number 
of the variants revealed in comparison with Pedroso; finally, and 
most recent, there is a reprint, with no scientific pretensions, pre- 
pared for a performance of the auto by students of the University 
of Salamanca, based on Pedroso’s text, with a few random variants 
from Olmedo.* The introito of the Aucto de la oveja perdida in the 
new ‘ ternario’ is different, for while in 1575 it was addressed to 
D. Juan de Ribera, Archbishop of Valencia, in 1558 it was part of 
a performance patronized by his predecessor, D. Francisco de Navar- 
ra. The title-page is described as follows: 


Aucto dela oueja perdida Obra llamada la Pastorella / agora nueuamente 
compuesta, sacada de muchos Euangelios, especialmente sobre aquel g es- 
criue el glorioso san Lucas a sus quinze capitulos dela oueja perdida, que 
Christo nro saluador dixo a los escribas y fariseos. De nueuo anadida y 
mejorada por Juan Timoneda. [Siguen dos vifietas que representan a 
Cristo y a San Pedro en traje de pastores.] © 


Strictly speaking it can perhaps not be said that this version was 
previously unknown. Not that it was generally known, and less 
still that it was known for what it was. But it seems quite probable 
that it is identical with a manuscript version which appears as nr. 
23 in a still largely unpublished manuscript of ‘ consuetas,’ dis- 
covered on the island of Majorca in 1887 and described in that year, 
and more fully later, by Mr. Gabriel Llabrés.6 The manuscript 
play is entitled Obra llamada la Pastorella, corresponding to the 
subtitle of the Aucto de la oveja perdida in the new ‘ ternario.’ ’ 


*“Ta Oveja Perdida” Auto Sacramental de Juan de Timoneda, repre- 
sentado en Salamanca el dia 9 de Junio de 1920, con ocasién de la solem- 
nisima Asamblea Eucaristica. Publicalo con una introduccion, notas y 
glosario, el Dr. D. Antonio Garcia Boiza, Profesor de la Universidad de 
Salamanca. (Salamanca, 1921.) 

Olmedo, J. c., p. 485. 

*First in the Boletin de la sociedad arqueolégica Lulliana (Palma 
1887 f.), 1, 53 ff.; later, in an article entitled Repertorio de “ Consuetas ” 
representadas en las iglesias de Mallorca (Siglos XV y XVI) in Revista 
de archivos, Tercera época, V (1901), 920-927. 

* Pedroso gives the 1575 subtitle as Obra llamada pastorela. 
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Pending a detailed examination of the manuscript, it may be said 
that our guess is confirmed by the connections which we shall 
presently establish between the same manuscript and the second 
auto in the ‘ ternario.’ 

Neither the second auto nor the third have, unfortunately, been 
reprinted by Mr. Olmedo. Considering them as of slight impor- 
tance, he has merely outlined their contents, quoting passages here 
and there. These will be sufficient, however, to further identify the 
second auto and to raise some question as to the authorship of the 
third. 

It may be only an accident that the second auto, a Christmas 
play, appears immediately after the Obra llamada la Pastorella, as 
nr. 24 in the Majorcan manuscript (fols. 90 vo.-97 ro.) with the 
title: Colloquio peregrino elegantissimo cé muchas preguntas dela 
sagrada scriptura para la noche de nauidad. Compuesto y copilado 
por wuan timoneda de muchos y diuersos y catholicos auctores. It 
was apparently copied from a printed original as the mention ‘ Con 
privilegio,’ immediately following upon the title, seems to imply.® 
But whether the copy was made from the edition discovered by 
Olmedo only a detailed comparison with the new ‘ternario’ (the 
integral publication of which is highly desirable) will eventually 
show. 

As to the third auto, the Aucto de la Quinta Angustta, it does not 
seem to have been noticed that it is identical with the Auto de la 
quinta angustia que nuestra seiora passo al pie de la cruz, which 
is preserved in an anonymous edition of Burgos, Juan de Juan, 
1552.° The passages quoted by Mr. Olmedo correspond exactly 


* Such was also the case with Bartolomé Aparicio’s Obra del Peccador 
(nr. 3, fols. 12 ro.-18 vo.) of which the copy contains the indication ‘ ynpresa 
en Seuilla.’ We shall examine elsewhere what this implies for the bibli- 
ography of Aparicio. 

* First mentioned by Gayangos, described and excerpted by Salva, 1, 364 f. 
and more recently reprinted from the copy in the British Museum by Pro- 
fessor J. P. Wickersham Crawford, Romanic Review, mr (1912), 280-300. 
The new text will make it possible to correct a number of probable misprints 
in the older one, such as line 66 piedras (r. piernas [?]); 75 (meaning 2) ; 
237 (incomplete) ; 326 y apretada ten, con ten (r. y apretadlo, ten con 
ten [?]); 369 vida (r. via); 416 yo hos dewé (r. y hos dexe [?]); p. 298 
(Romance) se le quieren arrincar (r. arrancar [?]); p. 300 Dos dolores 
(r. Los [?]). 
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with the text of this auto.*° The authorship of the Auto de la 
Quinta Angustia, here first ascribed to Timoneda, is now more of 
an open question than ever and will add to the problems of the 
scholar who shall determine more definitely the originality—or 
acquisitiveness—of the enterprising bookseller. 


JosEPH E. GILLET. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


THE 1603 EDITION OF JUAN DE LA CUEVA’S COMEDIA 
DEL SACO DE ROMA 


It is well known that the plays of Juan de la Cueva were first 
published in 1583, and again in 1588 with considerable changes in 
the text, but so far as I know, no mention has been made by any 
bibliographer of swelta editions of any of these plays made during 
the author’s lifetime. However, the Library of the Hispanic 
Society of America possesses a copy of the Comedia del saco de 
Roma y muerte de Borbon, y coronacién de nuestro inuicto Empera- 
dor Carlos Quinto, published at Barcelona by Sebastian de Cor- 
mellas, al Call, in the year 1603. 

This edition consists of fourteen leaves, in quarto. It contains 
no preliminary material, and omits the argument of each act. The 
text, printed in single and double columns, follows closely the edi- 
tion of 1583 so far as I can judge from Professor Himel’s descrip- 
tion * of it, but contains many errors and omissions. The printing 
of these variants would seem to contribute nothing to the under- 
standing of the original text. It appears to merit attention solely 
as a bibliographical rarity. 

J. P. WicKERSHAM CRAWFORD. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


*° Olmedo p. 292: Mi mujer bien lo decia etc. corresponds to the auto as 
published in the Romanic Review, ll. 106-120; p. 293: Hay duefias, dolor, 
dolor ete. to Il. 191-192; Ay, Juan, y cudén mal trocado etc. to ll. 176-180, 
Ay, Hijo, cudn lastimada ete. to ll. 412-421, Dios te salve, cruz preciosa etc. 
to ll. 552-556; p. 294: Si me adurmiere, madre etc. to p. 299 f. 

* Juam de la Cueva und die Erstausgabe seiner Comedias y Tragedias, in 
Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, xt111, 1923, 139-140. 
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Die humoristische Gestalt in der franzdsischen Literatur. Von 
W. GorrscHaLk. Heidelberg, 1928. Pp. 391. (Sammlung 
romanischer Elementar- und Handbiicher). 


In his introduction Mr. Gottschalk adopts the conventional de- 
scription of the humorous figure: it must contain both comic and 
tragic elements, must provoke laughter and at the same time arouse 
pity and respect; the basic feeling of love on the part of the author 
differentiates humor sharply from satire. In the application of 
this description other criteria are added, however, which may ex- 
clude a character from the ranks of the truly humorous. In the 
Middle Ages, for example, with one modest exception in Le 
Tombeor Notre Dame, the humor (in the popular sense) has too 
much brutality, coarseness, and immorality to be true humor (in 
the modern esthetic sense). The comedies of the sixteenth century 
do not rise above the level of farces until we reach Godard’s Les 
Desguisez and enter upon “ den Boden der Moral, auf dem allein 
die zarte Blume Humor gedeihen kann” (p. 73). The beginning 
of humorous prose literature in France is found in Rabelais’ 
Gargantua and Pantagruel, in the persons of Frére Jean and the 
three kings, but here grotesque satire so fills the foreground that 
the humor cannot reach full development (p. 67). There is no 
humor in any branch of the novel in the seventeenth century ; Hylas 
in L’Astrée is said not to be a humorous figure; the realistic novels 
called comique are on too low a plane to fulfill the requirements. 
Nor in the comedies and tragi-comedies which precede Moliére 
is the “ tender breath of humor” (p. 87) to be found. 

Moliére’s great humorous figures are Arnolphe (L’école des 
femmes), the first embodiment of tragic humor in French litera- 
ture, and Alceste (Le misanthrope), a gripping creation of comic- 
tragic humor. Tartuffe is characterized with biting satire, but all 
his opponents with a fine humor. In all of Moliére’s other plays the 
burlesque and the satirical are said to outweigh the humorous ele- 
ments. The followers of Moliére are satirical with the exception of 
Regnard, whose Criséis (Democrite) is, in Mr. G.’s opinion, the 
first important humorous female character in French literature. 
With the awakening of sensibility in the eighteenth century comes 
an increase in humor, not in Rousseau, but in Marivaux, both in 
his plays and his novels; in Xavier de Maistre’s Voyage autour de 
ma chambre, in Lesage’s Gil Blas (but in the first book only), and 
to a lesser extent in several minor authors as Piron, Gresset, Collin 
d’Harleville. 

Humor flourishes best where there is freedom of the individual. 
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Since 1830, with greater political freedom, there has been a cor- 
responding development of humor. For the novel, Téppfer, Claude 
Tillier, Musset, Sandeau, Erckmann-Chatrian, Cherbuliez, Droz, 
Theuriet are mentioned. Balzac is found to have but few humorous 
characters, Pons and Schmuck (Le cousin Pons), and Modeste 
(Modeste Mignon). Flaubert is humorous in Un coeur simple. 
Daudet, of course, in Lettres de mon moulin. Daudet’s novels are 
in general satirical with the exception of Le Nabab, Tartarin sur 
les Alpes and Port Tarascon. Tartarin in Tartarin de Tarascon 
is said to leave one cold. Maupassant possesses the technique of 
the humorist in his contrasts of the comic and the tragic, but lacks 
kindness of heart. How much the tragic side outweighs the amus- 
ing in Mr. Gottschalk’s conception of humor is shown by his selec- 
tion of Mme Loisel (Za parure) as one of Maupassant’s few humor- 
ous figures. Le crime de Sylvestre Bonnard, the four books of the 
Pierre Noziére series (twenty pages are devoted to a résumé of the 
plot of this series, with a regret that there is not space for a detailed 
analysis of each book), Filles et garcons, the six nouvelles of the 
French Revolution and Thais give Anatole France a place as one 
of the greatest French humorists, malgré lui, evidently. High 
praise is given to Alice Cherbonnel (Mon oncle et mon curé) and 
Jeanne Schultz (La neuvaine de Colette). Modern humorists in 
the novel are Pierre Mille (Le monarque), Lichtenberger, Duhamel 
(Les plaisirs et les jeux), Rolland (Jean-Christophe). In the 
drama, Augier is found to show humor in Le gendre de M. Poirier 
only; Musset only in Un caprice. Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac is 
judged comparable to Le misanthrope in tragic humor, and superior 
to it in that the humor is not confined to the central figure, but 
plays over others as well, Roxane, Christian, Ragueneau. 

Mr. Gottschalk’s reading has been extensive ; it includes the most 
important authors and many minor ones from the Middle Ages 
down to the present time. His discussion is vigorous, too much so, 
in fact, for his decisions are categorical in tone. A more modest 
attitude, in judging a literature which is not his own, would be 
welcome, even though the subject be that of humor. Outwardly 
impartial, his inward conviction as to his racial superiority in this 
matter is betrayed rather naively. The 150 editions, in a short 
period, of Halévy’s L’Abbé Constantin and the election of the 
author to the ten (sic) immortals of the French Academy, prove, 
he says, that auch der Franzose has great understanding for true 
humor. In discussing Jean Giraudoux the pious hope is expressed 
that “that finely cultured and widely traveled author, acquainted 
with German thought, poetry and sentiment, may, sometime, write 
also a humorous work in unserem Sinne.” 

Eunice R. Gopparp. 

Goucher Oollege. 
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L’Influence de Ronsard sur la poésie frangaise (1550-1585). Par 
Marcet Raymonp. Deux tomes. Paris, Champion, 1927. 
Pp. 398 + 376. Bibliothéque littéraire de la Renaissance. 


Bibliographie critique de Ronsard en France (1550-1585). Par 
MarceL Rayomonp. Paris, Champion, 1927. Pp. 150. 


It is often hard to tell whether a given poet draws his inspira- 
tion directly from Ronsard, or from the latter’s source, and we 
know so little about the dates of certain productions that we can 
hardly say whether Ronsard influenced, or was influenced by them. 
M. Raymond fully realizes these difficulties and discusses them 
without parti pris. He often finds borrowings both in theme and 
in verbal details of which there can be no doubt and he proves 
clearly that Ronsard exerted an enormous influence upon almost all 
forms of French poetry in the second half of the sixteenth century. 
One cannot fail to admire the industry with which he has collected 
the opinions expressed about Ronsard by his contemporaries, the 
skill with which he has discovered borrowings, and the intelligence 
with which he has traced various important tendencies. The book 
not only forms a valuable complement to the studies of Ronsard 
by MM. Laumonier, de Nolhac, and P. Champion, but illuminates 
the history of French verse throughout the period discussed. 

I find little to alter. An investigation of tragedy might yield 
additional examples of the poet’s influence. We should like some 
evidence in support of the statement that Ronsard exerted an indi- 
rect influence upon Louise Labé. I do not believe that Ronsard 
took the name of Billard in order to address stances and a sonnet 
to Héléne de Surgéres, but that the poems in question were written 
by Claude Billard in honor of Mme de Retz, with whom he was well 
acquainted. Ashton’s list of the editions of Du Bartas should be 
greatly reduced according to M. Vaganay.? One wonders why the 
date, 1639, is assigned to the Berger extravagant.® 

These are, however, only minor details that diminish very little 
the general excellence of the book. It is supplemented by the 
Bibliographie critique, an alphabetical list of the sixteenth-century 
authors and works studied by M. Raymond. I hope that he will 
soon be able to give us another volume, in which, as he originally 
intended to do, he will trace the history of Ronsard’s diminishing 
reputation and influence in the seventeenth century. 


H. CarrInaTton LANCASTER. 


+11, 72. For a discussion of this point ef. my article shortly to appear 
in RHL. 

* Cf. 1, 299 and Bulletin du bibliophile, 1928, pp. 342 ff., 398 ff.; these 
articles appeared, of course, after M. R.’s book. 
Sz 
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Ronsard: Sa vie et son oeuvre. Par Gustave CoHEN. Paris, 
Boivin et Cie., 1924. 288 pp. 


Ce sont 14 des legons faites 4 la Sorbonne aux approches du 
quatriéme centenaire de Ronsard. Le livre est dédié avec une noble 
courtoisie “au maitre des Ronsardisants,’? Paul Laumonier. 
Disons tout de suite qu’il ne fait double emploi ni avec les magistra- 
les exégéses de ’auteur de Ronsard poéte lyrique (1909) ni avec 
la synthése élégante mais rapide de Jusserand (1913) ni avec 
Youvrage tout récent de Pierre Champion. Le Ronsard de M. C. 
nous dit l’auteur lui-méme, n’a pas la prétention de découvrir 
Ronsard, mais cependant il évoque devant nos yeux un Ronsard 
bien réel, en chair et en os et en esprit. 

M. C. marque bien l’influence du milieu et du terroir sur la for- 
mation du poéte (1-40). Il y a dans Ronsard du “ régionalisme ” 
avant la lettre comme dans Rabelais et du Bellay et Montaigne. 
Quand on remarque chez beaucoup d’écrivains de la Renaissance 
Vempreinte de leur province d’origine on se demande si aprés tout, 
le Régionalisme n’est pas presque autant que l’Humanisme un des 
caractéres de la Renaissance frangaise. 

Dans l’étude des Premiers Essais poétiques (41-65) M. C. dégage 
avec beaucoup de netteté les idées maitresses de Ronsard qui sont, 
a ce moment 1a, V’implantation de l’?Ode, l’accompagnement de 
par le luth, limitation d’Horace et de Pindare. Mais anté- 
rieurement a ce stade humaniste (et peut-étre parallélement) il y 
a eu des influences nationales, indigénes dont le traitement par 
M. C. (42) est, semble-t-il, un peu bref. Par dela Marot et avec 
le Roman de la Rose n’y a-t-il rien eu du Moyen-Age qui ait laissé 
au moins des traces chez Ronsard? On aimerait le savoir. Villon? 
Martin Le Franc? Les vieux chansonniers? On se prend 4 souhaiter 
que quelqu’un connaissant bien son Moyen-Age et son XV® siécle— 
et ce pourrait étre par conséquent M. C. lui-méme—regarde d’un 
peu prés la question. En tout cas il faut savoir gré 4 M. C. d’avoir 
su mettre en valeur l’originalité de Ronsard dans ces premiers 
essais avec autant de large compréhension qu’il avait déployé de 
scrupule 4 montrer combien Ronsard suit de prés Pindare, Ana- 
créon, Horace, Pétrarque, les Néo-latins et Marot. M. C. est 
servi par une connaissance fervente de la musique. Elle lui fournit 
les comparaisons les plus heureuses pour montrer comment Ronsard 
fait en somme ce que font les musiciens les plus originaux: le 
développement personnel d’un théme antérieur et extérieur 4 eux. 

L’évolution de Ronsard vers la simplicité et ’'amour pour Marie 
succédant 4 Cassandre sont tracés (127 4 160) par M. C. avec un 
charme trés digne du sujet. Il est curieux de noter le synchronisme 
de Yabandon du pétrarquisme et du platonisme chez Ronsard et 
chez du Bellay. En effet c’est la méme année 1553 qui chez tous 
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deux marque cette date. On dirait d’un mot d’ordre. (Au sujet 
du platonisme de du Bellay on lira avec fruit la thése de R. V. 
Merrill, The Platonism of Joachim du Bellay, Chicago, 1923). 
L’avénement de Ronsard 4 la grande poésie philosophique, celle des 
Hymnes, suit de prés (1555) la renonciation au Pétrarquisme. 
L’Hymne de la Mort pour lequel M. C. nous semble indfiment 
sévére (164) marque une rupture compléte avec la théorie de 1549 
et c’est peut-étre ce pocme dans lequel il faut saluer la naissance 
de la grande poésie lyrique francaise. Dés lors l’analogie de Ron- 
sard avec Hugo s’affirme irrésistiblement, renforcée encore par 
V’impression hugolienne que nous laisse la grande poésie satirique 
de Ronsard. Ce dernier, il est vrai, a mis—chose étrange,—une 
incomparable puissance poétique 4 défendre des idées de modéra- 
tion et de tradition tandis que le Hugo des Chatiments n’est jamais 
plus grand que dans l’outrance. Mais la comparaison s’impose tout 
de méme et M. Cohen a raison de parler au sujet des poésies poli- 
tiques de Ronsard d’une rénovation de la poésie frangaise. 

Il est explicable mais tout de méme un peu injuste que Ronsard 
soit 4 peu prés uniquement connu du grand public comme le poéte 
de l’Amour et de la Nature et trés peu comme lorateur et le 
penseur authentiques des Hymnes et des Discours. La poésie des 
Sonnets 4 Héléne, “la derniére aventure” de Ronsard comme dit 
M. Cohen est si on ose dire plus portative que les Discours. Elle 
posséde un charme d’émotion incomparable et M. C. en a parlé 
(251-272) avec beaucoup de délicatesse et de justesse. Mais Ron- 
sard n’est pas contenu tout entier dans ces vers d’anthologie et on 
saura gré 4 M. C. d’avoir montré les autres aspects de l’inspiration 
de Ronsard, la fierté, la grandeur quasi cosmique de son imagina- 
tion. I] efit pu ajouter que Ronsard a été un de nos plus remarqua- 
bles “ intimistes.” Certains de ses poémes sont autobiographiques 
non seulement parce que des événements et des étres réels les ont 
inspirés mais parce que |’Homme s’y confesse avec une précision 
dans Ja franchise qui est toute moderne. (Voir les incomparables 
vers de Ronsard malade et mourant). Et d’autre part, ce n’est pas 
seulement l’alexandrin, c’est toute la ¢ phrase > poétique que Ron- 
sard a assouplie. Cette «phrase» garde chez lui une familiarité 
d’accent, une souplesse, un nonchaloir savant qui, d’habitude, ne 
se trouvent que dans la belle et bonne prose. En somme, a cdté et 
au sein méme de Ronsard versificateur et poéte, il y a un Ronsard 
styliste qui attend encore son historien et son critique. Mais si 
on s’attaquait 4 cette étude que M. C. n’a pas entreprise on resterait 
tout de méme l’obligé de son livre si vivant, si nerveux et si sage. 


Louis Cons. 
University of Illinois. 
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The Commonwealth and Restoration Stage. By Lestie Horson. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1928. Pp. xiv + 424. 
$5.00. 


Many studies in the history of the Restoration drama and stage 
have appeared during the last few years, but in none of these has 
there been presented any fresh documentary evidence on the 
theatrical activities of the time. It is, therefore, with especial 
delight that one welcomes the publication of Professor Hotson’s 
volume, crammed as that is with the results of his research in the 
Public Record Office. A lengthy appendix gives an account of 
over a hundred hitherto unknown Chancery bills dating from 1623 
to 1711, as well as a number of equally interesting miscellaneous 
documents (Christopher Beeston’s will, Killigrew’s grant of 1660, 
D’Avenant’s indenture of 1661, and a set of licenses to George 
Jolly), while the text contains reference to a mass of other material 
not thus printed in extenso. Most assuredly Professor Hotson 
has added very considerably indeed to our knowledge of stage 
history between 1640 and 1710, and has, in addition, thrown a 
little new light upon the fortunes of the theatres immediately 
before the period of civil war. 

In reviewing his work, it may be well briefly to consider those 
portions of his research which seem to be of chief importance. Not 
much is said here of the drama. Professor Hotson’s documents 
enable us to correct the wrong dating of some four or five plays, 
and one record has an entertaining account of the “ plotting” 
and penning of a tragedy; but that is all. The rest of the material 
is purely theatrical. This perhaps leads the author to the omission 
of some matters of importance. Thus the account of Players and 
Parliament might have been strengthened by reference to the print- 
ing of plays during the period 1642-1660 and to the re-institution 
of city pageants in 1655. Both of these have their bearing on 
the play-tastes of the Commonwealth era. In this first chapter, 
however, Professor Hotson has given us sufficient to indicate the 
falsity of the long-prevailing view that acting ceased in 1642 and 
was not resumed until 1660. He has added much to the 
records which Professor Rollins had already printed, and has even 
found reason to suspect that Commonwealth officers quartered at 
Knightsbridge were not entirely averse to witnessing the perform- 
ance of dramatic pieces. Entirely new matter, too, is provided 
concerning D’Avenant’s pre-Restoration operas; a ballad is quoted 
which seems to show this energetic theatre-lover occupying in April 
1656 no less than four play-houses. Was he, too, associated with 
that “ pastoral” of 1658 which Professor Hotson does not seem 
to mention? The account of Jolly’s adventures is full of vividity ; 
much is done to ease out the tangle of actors and companies between 
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1660 and 1664; and a vast amount of new information is provided 
concerning theatrical finance up to the end of the century. There 
are still, of course, some moot points, and occasionally Professor 
Hotson, in destroying an earlier theory, raises new questions yet 
to be settled. One of the most interesting of these is that which 
concerns the print published in 1819 and identified later by Mr. 
W. J. Lawrence as the Nursery in the Barbican. If it was not the 
Nursery, as Professor Hotson appears to prove, what then was this 
royally ornamented building? Even with all the recent research 
devoted to the Restoration stage by scholars such as Professor 
Hotson, Mr. W. J. Lawrence, and Professor Hazelton Spencer, 
many little knots remain to be unravelled. 

Professor Hotson’s book is cast in the form of a series of essays, 
not in that of a connected survey, and personally this is the one 
feature in it which I regret. A complete survey would have cer- 
tainly entailed the repetition of much matter given elsewhere, but 
from Professor Hotson’s pen such a comprehensive history wou!d 
have had its own value, and some of the later documents might 
have assumed a more vital importance when placed in their proper 
and appropriate setting. As it is, of course, Professor Hotson 
has given us 407 pages, and 407 pages packed with scholarly 
material of the best. 

ALLARDYCE NICOLL. 

Unwersity of London, 
East London College. 


Collected Essays and Papers: I. The Influence of the Audience on 
Shakespear's Drama. By Ropert Bripces. New York, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1927. Pp. vii+ 29. $1.00. 


Nathan Field, the Actor-Playwright. By R. FLoRENCE BRINKLEY. 
Yale Studies in English, No. 87. New Haven, 1928. Pp. 153. 


Shakespeare in America. By ASHLEY THORNDIKE. Annual Shake- 
speare Lecture of the British Academy, 1927. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1927. Pp. 22. $0.45. 


The Problems of Hamlet. By G. F. Brappy. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1928. Pp. 60. $0.50. 


The poet laureate’s chief interest, in his elaborately artful and 
beautifully printed essay, seems to lie in the spelling reforms 
which are embodied in the setting of it and which to the reader 
are piquant rather than disturbing. The value of his proposals, 
however, I shall leave to experts in that dubious ficld. Mr. 
Bridges finds in Shakespeare’s plays much that is foolish, filthy, 
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and brutal, much also in the higher planes of character and 
action that is misleading or inharmonious. These faults he lays 
at the door of Shakespeare’s audience; had its taste been more 
refined he would always have written his best. But since the 
audience liked grossness in language and surprises in character, 
he gave them grossness and surprises. In the theatre mystery may 
be more useful to the dramatist than explicitness, for when motives 
are multiplied and confused the most contradictory and surprising 
actions can be given a show of reason. The essay is interesting 
and gives food for thought, but I for one would not choose Mr. 
Bridges as a guide through Shakespeare. He is not robust enough. 

Miss Brinkley’s main contribution to the biography of Field, 
the straightening out of the confusion between Nathan and his 
brother Nathaniel the publisher, has appeared before now in print 
(MLN, Jan., 1927). Her more extended account in the present 
thesis adds little of importance, but gathers together all the known 
facts and gives as coherent an account of this actor’s stage career 
as our scanty knowledge will allow. The only objection I can 
bring against this section of the book is that the treatment of 
the Field family is needlessly hazy. We learn that John Field 
the divine and the “father of Nathan” were the same only by 
inference; we presume that the divine was not the same as John 
Field the astronomer; but we are never told what was his relation 
to the astronomer or to the more eminent clergyman, Richard. 

Miss Brinkley devotes a chapter to analyzing Field’s two solo 
plays, Woman is a Weathercock and Amends for Ladies, both of 
which she puts in 1609-10. She then attacks at some length the 
problem of assessing the plays in which he has been thought to 
have had a hand, arriving at this conclusion: that he wrote the 
Induction, Triumph of Honour, and Triumph of Love in Four 
Plays in One, acts iii and iv of the Queen of Corinth, acts i and v 
of the Knight of Malta, and act iv of the Honest Man’s Fortune, 
but had nothing to do with any of the others except possibly to 
advise his friend Chapman in the staging of Bussy and Timon 
of Athens. As to his share in the Fatal Dowry, she allots him 
as certain act ii, part of act iii scene 1, and act iv scene 1. 

As to Field’s virtues as a playwright, Miss Brinkley gives him 
moderate and judicious praise. His chief merit is a familiarity 
with stagecraft which makes his plays act well, and his dialogue 
is usually crisp and lively. But he had little originality. He 
adapts to his own uses the modes of the day in respect to character 
and situation and goes in for the popular satire on contemporary 
manners, but he adds nothing except his own vitality, because he 
has nothing to say. 

The purpose of Mr. Bradby’s convenient manual is “ to set out, 
as concisely and as clearly as possible, all the difficulties which 
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have to be faced and solved before we can regard the play as a 
consistent whole, and Hamlet as a complete and intelligible char- 
acter.” Whereupon follow, briefly summed up, the evidences which 
show that there are problems concerning Horatio, the Queen, 
Ophelia, the Ghost, the voyage to England, and Hamlet himself. 
These in all cases amount to discrepancies in conception, as for 
example that Horatio is in some places presented as a stranger 
to the court of Denmark, in others as having lived there. The 
upshot of the argument is that the play contains contradictions 
which cannot be reconciled and which point to a change in intention 
during the composition, without the final revision which would 
have wrought complete harmony. Whether or not the reader will 
agree at all times with Mr. Bradby’s findings, his monograph offers 
a most serviceable point of departure for a study of the play. 
Professor Thorndike agreeably and not too minutely sketches the 
history of Shakespeare in America in respect to general reading, 
scholarship, and the stage. His more ambitious and difficult task 
is to answer the questions raised in his opening sentences: “ What 
is the influence of a great poet upon the civilization of a particular 
country? What effect does he have on its manners, its art, its 
thinking, its faith?” Without attempting in such brief space any 
final analysis, he suggests that “we have sought in literature for 
buoyancy and optimism, for an uplifting beauty, for an enlarged 
and fortified courage. In Shakespeare . . . we have found what 
we have sought, a renewing of our faith in man and his works.” 


N. HILLEBRAND. 
University of Illinois. 


A Century of Broadside Elegies, being ninety English and ten 
Scotch broadsides. . . . Photographically reproduced and 
edited with an Introduction and Notes by Joun W. Draper. 
London: Ingpen and Grant, 1928. Pp. xviii + 229. £3 3s, 


This handsome book contains a hundred seventeenth-century ele- 
gies photographically reproduced, and hence is of considerable 
interest and value. The editorial work, however, shows signs of haste 
as well as of unfamiliarity with the material and with the period. 
Haste is no doubt responsible for the wavering spelling, the abun- 
dant typographical errors, the inconsistent mechanical “ style,” 
and the occasional bad grammar (pp. 204, 212). Haste may like- 
wise account for the surprising linguistic information—as that 
“God’s Vicegerents” means “ Viceregents,” that “different” is 
“in three syllables, as often in American pronunciation,” and 
that “triumphing ” has its accent “on the second syllable, as in 
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Elizabethan ” (phraseology often repeated, and perhaps meaning 
Elizabethan English, or usage)—and for the explanation of obvious 
mythological allusions, often without an eye to the text. For 
instance, the editor tells us (p. 8) who Castor and Pollux were, but 
fails to observe that Castor is Henry, the deceased Prince of Wales, 
that Pollux is Prince Charles. Again p. 168 informs us that 
“ Britain’s Phoebus ” is “ the sun,” when really it is “ Charles II.” 
On p. 124 the editor states that Apollo shot and killed Achilles, 
whereas Virgil assigns this deed to Paris. 

Unfamiliarity with his material further affects the value of the 
editor’s notes. Many of the broadsides are reprinted from Nar- 
cissus Luttrell’s collection, but Luttrell’s diary is not once referred 
to, though it throws much light on persons and dates that puzzle 
Mr. Draper. Dates, indeed, are vaguely handled throughout, often 
being taken from the date of purchase of the broadside. Thynne, 
according to Luttrell’s diary, was murdered on February 12, 1683, 
but Mr. Draper mentions only February 15, when Luttrell bought 
his copy. A similar vagueness characterizes the notes on Essex’s 
alleged murder (really suicide) in 1683; while there is an apparent 
contradiction (due to Old Style?) between a note on p. 102 re- 
ferring to the Great Fire, which began on September 2, 1666, and 
the subject of the elegy, who died on “ the 30th day of the Seventh 
Month, 1666.” No reference is made to Jeaffreson’s Middlesex 
County Records, which gives (iv, 75f.) the indictment on which 
Thomas Sadler (who is unknown to the editor) was tried and 
condemned. ‘Too little is told of earlier reprints of the elegies, as 
of No. 8 in Wilkins’s Political Ballads and No. 75 in Thorn-Drury’s 
Inttle Ark ; while the citations of “ Library of the Society of Anti- 
quaries (No. —) ” and “ Halliwell” will be clear only to a few 
special students of broadside literature. 

The explanatory notes must be accepted with caution. To 
illustrate, the “malodorous reference” on p. 52 is not to the 
Reverend Robert Adkins but is to the notorious Alderman Thomas 
Atkins. “St. Hugh’s bones” (p. 52) does not refer to Bishop 
Hugh of Lincoln, but is merely a name for shoemakers’ tools (Saint 
Hugh was the patron of the “gentle craft”). To explain “ Ap- 
plause ... Exit ... Clap” (p. 108) as “a theatrical metaphor ” 
is to miss the whole point of the epitaph on Davenant. “ Honesty 
is the best Policie” may be “sometimes attributed to Benjamin 
Franklin” (p. 110), but it has also, more appropriately, been 
attributed to Cervantes. The “ Renowned College” of p. 128 has 
no ‘ecclesiastical or academic meaning,’ but is a euphemism for 
Newgate prison. “That French Latroon” (p.128) seems to me 
less likely to mean “ that French robber” than to refer to Meriton 
Latroon, the hero of a famous English picaresque novel. The 
“Countryman in Fable” (p.152) has no connection whatever 
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with Chaucer’s Pardoner’s Tale, but, as the broadside plainly states, 
refers to an Aesopic fable of “'The Old Man and Death.” “ Smec” 
(p. 169) should be explained as “ Smectymnuus,” not “ reeking 
fumes.” 

Mr. Draper’s remarks on the history and the characteristics of 
the broadside elegy seem to me in most instances of dubious vali- 
dity. Certainly there is no reason to assert that broadside elegies 
are rare before 1640 (if his No. 1—which is really a ballad—be 
accepted as an elegy, then dozens of similar “ elegies ” earlier than 
1640 are extant). The editor is apparently unacquainted, to name 
only one item, with the numerous elegies in the Heber-Huntington 
collection, which show the type in full development by 1570. Vari- 
ous other broadside elegies of a date earlier than 1570 are in 
existence, though it is no doubt true that more copies are actually 
preserved (a different thing from written or printed) after 1640 
than before 1640. It is likewise incorrect to assert that “ the 
earlier broadsides . . . would seem . . . to have been traditional 
songs not unlike the popular balladry”; that balladists were 
generally Cavaliers who purveyed only to townsmen; that adver- 
tising matter at the end of a broadside was uncommon, the sheet 
in question (p. 152) being probably composed only for the sake of 
the advertisement; and that the broadside elegy is, in a sense, the 
progenitor of nineteenth-century poetry. Nor am I impressed by 
the elaborate differences, extending even to typography, that the 
editor professes to find between Puritan elegies and Cavalier elegies. 
Indeed most of the generalizations in the Notes and the Introduc- 
tion appear to me to be based on an inadequate knowledge of 
sixteenth-century and seventeenth-century broadsides. 


Hyper E. Ro.tins. 
Harvard University. 


El castigo sin venganza, tragedia de Lope de Vega, editada por C. 
F. A. Van Dam. Groninga: P. Noordhoff, 1928. 414 pp. 


El ilustre hispanista holandés Van Dam reproduce en su lujosa 
edicién de El castigo sin venganza, el manuscrito conservado en la 
Ticknor Library de Boston, anotando las variantes de varias im- 
presiones y comentando escrupulosamente el texto en notas dignas 
del mejor de nuestros eruditos. En el Estudio Preliminar da cum- 
plida cuenta del manuscrito, de las ocho ediciones previas, de las 
traducciones e imitaciones. Después fija definitivamente la fuente 
utilizada por Lope, y se inclina a creer que no leyé la novela de 
Bandello sino una versién espafiola de la traduccién francesa de 
Belleforest, basandose en que los detalles afiadidos por éste no faltan 
en El castigo sin venganza. 
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Lope no ha seguido servilmente a su modelo. Convirtiéd al mar- 
qués viudo de la novela italiana en un duque soltero y libertino, 
multiplicando asi las escenas dramaticas. Federico, el bastardo, 
vera por fuerza con recelo el casamiento de su padre, ante la posi- 
bilidad de que un hijo legitimo venga a impedirle heredar la corona 
ducal. Esta modificacién que a primera vista parece innecesaria, 
sirve para acrecentar el interés de la accién. En Bandello el mismo 
marqués ve por un agujero consumarse el adulterio. Lope, dando 
prueba de buen gusto, inventé un andnimo. Otros cambios esen- 
ciales, como la sustitucién del castigo publico por la venganza 
secreta, le fueron impuestos al dramaturgo espafiol por la casuistica 
del honor. La mayoria de las variaciones introducidas se explican 
por la tendencia de Lope a humanizar los caracteres y a buscar 
mayor verosimilitud en las situaciones. 

Todo esto y mucho mas se encuentra detalladamente estudiado en 
el examen literario que de la tragedia lopesca hace el sefior Van 
Dam. Los parrafos sobre el titulo, los personajes, las unidades, los 
topicos, son igualmente minuciosos. Las notas, numerosas y acerta- 
das, me sugieren las observaciones siguientes : 


23. que yo sé quién . . . Pueden encontrarse en textos modernos expre- 
siones semejantes. En los pasajes de Cervantes aducidos, el caso no es 
exactamente el mismo. 

35. no es mala aquella casada. “ Mala” tiene un sentido mas amplio que 
“fea.” Tampoco “buena” significa necesariamente “guapa,” en la frase 
una buena mujer por ejemplo. 

1025. un desprecio autorizado. “ Presumido ” en lugar de autorizado seria 
adjetivo tan impropio como el de Lope. 

1070-71. Versos oscuros indudablemente. Creo sin embargo que se refieren 
al “onbre ingrato” del verso quinto de la décima. 

1230-31. No es este pasaje indescifrable. Se trata simplemente de una 
trasposicién violenta. Entiéndase: “la licencia de irme adonde confirme 
que fui desdichado por leal.” 

1489. “ Paso” en la acepcién de “ quedo” se usa afin hoy, en Sudamérica 
al menos. Cf. Silva, Nocturno I: “ Poeta, di paso Los furtivos besos! ” 

1787. El femenino “ bachillera ” tiene ahora sentido andlogo. 

1916-20. El mote “sin mf, sin vos y sin Dios” fué glosado por varios 
poetas del siglo xv, Pedro de Cartagena entre otros: 


Ved que puede hermosura 
sin los favores de vos, 
que por ella sin ventura 
sin ventura esto en tristura 
yo sin vos, sin mf, sin Dios. 


2382. El pueblo espafiol dice todavia “naguas.” Cf. Baroja, La feria 
de log discretos, cap. I: “ Marfa que va con las naguas puercas al teatro.” 


Esta nota Ultima es de las que sobran. Pero no quiero poner 
reparos a una edicién que sdlo merece elogios. El sefior Van Dam, 
que debe su orientacién cientifica, segin propia confesién, al Centro 
de Estudios Histéricos de Madrid, ha conseguido con su libro, 
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“ primera monografia de esta indole que en ropaje verbal castellano, 
sale a la luz publica”, llamar la atencién sobre el naciente hispa- 
nismo de los Paises Bajos. Ya esta bien. 

José RoBLEs. 


Aneddoti della vita di Francesco Petrarca. ARNALDO FORESTI. 
Brescia, Vannini, 1928. 


Here is a book which will mark an epoch in Petrarch studies. Its 
additions to biographical data, especially of the later years, and to 
our knowledge of some of Petrarch’s friends, are numerous, inter- 
esting, and important. 

Yet the author has unearthed no new material, there are no newly 
discovered manuscripts such as created such excitement among 
Petrarchisti in the eighties of the last century. The librarian of 
Brescia has merely thumbed over and over the well-known pages of 
the Familiar Letters, of the Canzoni, of the Latin writings in verse 
and prose, and of the history and memorials of the period, and now 
modestly offers us his remarkable spigole petrarchesche without a 
word of pride or explanation. Merely a Latin motto, which shows 
that these studies were finally brought together post tantum tempus 
quaerendi. It is true that Petrarch scholars have long had access 
to many of them in the files of erudite journals and local archwi, 
but several were hitherto unpublished. 

There are just fifty of them in this volume. Perhaps the most 
useful thing that a review of the work can do is to offer a hint as to 
the items to be found in certain of them, a thing not always to be 
deduced from their titles. 

In I it is established when and where it was that Petrarch saw 
Dante prima pueritiae parte, and at the same time confirms the old 
conjecture that Dante was at Genoa in 1311. II changes the date 
of ser Petracco’s birth by nearly twenty years, from 1248-52 to 
1266-67, while III puts back that of his mother’s death to Fran- 
cesco’s 15th year. IV establishes those of his going to Montpellier 
and of his leaving Bologna, and the probable details of his travels 
in 1321-23, when because of disturbances professors and students 
forsook Bologna for Imola. V suggests Orso dell’Anguillara in- 
stead of Giacomo Colonna, as the recipient of Canzoniere, 27, and 
VI offers Giovanni Colonna instead of Petrarch’s brother Gherardo 
as the recipient of 99. VIII corrects by a year De Sade’s date for 
Petrarch’s expedition to the Cave of Ste. Baume. IX attempts to 
prove Cardinal Colonna the recipient of Canzoniere, 40, and to asso- 
ciate 39 with it. A grave objection to this ascription is Petrarch’s 
use in 40 of tu, which he never uses in the Canzoniere (unless this 
once) to a member of the Colonna family. X suggests that it was 
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Azzo da Correggio, and not Charles of Luxembourg, who kissed 
Madonna Laura in Canz., 238. XIII is of great interest. It seeks 
to identify the donna of Donna mi vene, the canceled sonnet 121, 
with the mother of Petrarch’s daughter Francesca, connects Canzo- 
niere, 189, with it, and reminds us that in the Chigi ms. the latter 
poem, immediately followed by I’ vo’ pensando, closes the First 
Part. XV seeks to date the Salmi penitenziali as of the time of 
Gherardo’s monacazione. XVI groups the three Canzont, 119, 264, 
360, together with the third book of the Secretwm, and would date 
them all about 1343. This puts both the Canzone della Gloria and 
I’ vo’ pensando three years later than many scholars would admit. 
Foresti appears to assume that Petrarch’s order of arrangement in 
the Canzoniere is almost perfectly chronological. XVII, VII, IX, 
and X XIX are concerned with Petrarch’s books and reading. XIX 
assembles facts concerning the “ Elicona” at Parma. XX assigns a 
new date (1344) to the Hp. met., II, 12, and suggests that it was 
directed not to Luchino Visconti, but to John of Parma. XXI uses 
a new date, 1345, for the visit to the source of the Adige, described 
in Ep. met., III, 20. XXII connects Canzoniere, 139, with Pe- 
trarch’s visit to Montrieux in 1347, and XXIII relates the first 
Eclogue to the same visit. Here, in XXIV (which dates the Ep. 
met., III, 13, as of the same year), and elsewhere, the author shows 
that in the arrangement of the Familiar Letters and of the Epistles, 
Petrarch sometimes varies, according to analogies in subject-matter, 
an order for the most part chronological. XXV shows that the two 
young men mentioned in Fam., VII, 10, were Bruno Casini and 
Zanobi da Strada, that the Ep. met. Ad Brunum florentinum (III, 
10) was addressed to the former, and that III, 8, to Zanobi, should 
be referred to the same year, 1348. XXVI and XXVII relate the 
two Ep. met., III, 11, and III, 7, to the same dark year. XXVIII 
dates the Ep. met. to Boccaccio (III, 17) as of September, 1350. 
XXX shows that it was the Venetian Benintendi de’ Ravagnani who 
induced Petrarch to begin correspondence with Niccolosio Bartolo- 
mei of Lucca, and that Fam., 1X, 12, was probably addressed to 
him. XXXI relates Fam., VII, 17, and identifies the recipient of 
the 11th Sine titulo. XXXII lays down the principle that the 
letters Sine titulo follow a chronological order more exactly than the 
other collections do, relates the 7th, and shows that its recipient was 
not Cola da Rienzo, but Cardinal Guidi of Boulogne. XXXIII 
dates the 9th and 10th Sine titulo, and adds them to the correspond- 
ence with Nelli. XXXIV adds to our knowledge of one of Pe- 
trarch’s friends, Don Luca of Santo Stefano at Parma. XXXV 
telates the Ep. met., I, 6, to the time of Petrarch’s last departure for 
Italy in 1353. XXXVI pieces together a sketch of “ Bolanas,” a 
friar who often acted as letter-carrier for Petrarch, and identifies 
him with the one whom he calls “ Cicero pergamensis.” XXXVII 
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identifies the recipient of Ep. met., III, 31, together with the pueri 
insignis et divinae indolis of Var., 8, with Barriano, legitimized son 
of Azzo da Correggio. XXXVIII shows that the journeys referred 
to in Fam.,X VII,6 and 10, and Ep. met., III, 19, are the same, and 
would have taken Petrarch to Avignon in 1354, on a mission from 
the Archbishop Giovanni Visconti, if the plan had not suddenly been 
canceled. XXXIX, by dating the last two letters in Sen., XVI, 
throws light on the date of the De remedits. XL dates Fam., IX, 4, 
as of 1350-51, and Var., 50 and 61, as of the summer of 1355. It 
identifies the recipient of all three as John of Parma, and the 
“Clarissimus vir” mentioned in them as Luchino dal Verme. 
XLI restores to Petrarch an Hp. met. addressed to Zanobi da 
Strada, and hitherto ascribed to Boccaccio. XLII shows that the 
Carmen prooemiale to the Epistolae metricae was sent to Barbato 
in 1357, though written in the summer of 1350. XLIII dates Pe- 
trarch’s visit to Bergamo as of 1359, and assembles facts concerning 
Capra, his host. XLV dates Sen., X, 3, as of 1362. XLVI dates 
Fam., XXII, 4, as of April, 1360, and discusses other late letters 
in the correspondence with Barbato. XLVII studies the textual 
history of the Carmen bucolicum. XLVIII assembles facts con- 
cerning Petrarch’s favorite scribe John of Ravenna, establishes the 
dates of his stay in Petrarch’s house and of his first flight, shows 
his friendship with Coluccio Salutati, and gives support to the 
hypothesis that identifies him with Giovanni di Iacopo Malpaghini. 
L dates the Epistola ad posteros as of 1350-51, and suggests 
emendations in the text. 
RutH SHEPARD PHELPS. 
University of Minnesota. 


Die Kindersprache, von CuaARA und WILLIAM STERN. Vierte, 
neubearbeitete Auflage. Pp. xii 436. J. A. Barth, Leipzig, 
1928. M. 24. 


The first edition of this valuable book appeared in 1907, and the 
second and third editions were merely reprints of the first. A 
thoroughgoing revision, then, had become highly desirable, in view 
of the considerable amount of work done since 1907 on the speech 
of children. Mr. Stern’s revision (his wife did not take part in 
the work) has been carefully done, and the book has been brought 
up to date in most respects, although the reviser seems not to 
have made the acquaintance of Watson and his behaviorists, in 
spite of the great stress which this school of psychology lays on the 
speech of children. On p. 237 Mr. Stern records a talk with his 
five-year-old daughter Hilde in which the child sets forth with 
engaging clarity and simplicity the principles of Watsonian be- 
haviorism! Did Watson drink inspiration from Hilde? In the 
bibliography I miss the articles of U. T. Holmes and M. M. Nice 
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published in the second volume of American Speech. But the only 
striking example of out-of-date theory I have found appears in the 
following passage (p. 327): 

Diejenigen Sprachen, die . . . die einzelnen Worte (sic) in unbiegsamer 
Vereinzelung brauchen, gelten allgemein fiir tiefer stehend gegeniiber jenen 
Sprachen, in welchen das einzelne Wort zu einer Gruppe verwandter, durch 


Umlaut, Ablaut, Vorsilbe, Endsilbe usw. auseinander entstehender Wéorter 
gehort. 


The allgemein of this passage is particularly striking. I should 
have thought that the exact opposite of Mr. Stern’s statement would 
nowadays receive general recognition! Certainly languages like 
English and Chinese, which have largely or wholly lost their origi- 
nal elaborate inflexional system and now depend on word order and 
prepositions, can hardly be called primitive, but must be described 
as late and highly sophisticated products of the human genius. 

The plan of the fourth edition does not differ from that of the 
first, and need not be described here. As a whole, the work is 
admirably done, and is the best thing we have on its subject. At 
the same time, my reading of the volume has brought it sharply 
home to me that the study of the speech of children is still in its 
beginnings. At almost every point the evidence on which the 
authors rely to build up their theories is appallingly meager. We 
need full records of the speech of thousands of children, if we are 
to generalize with any assurance. Such records can hardly be 
obtained through the technic used by Mr. and Mrs. Stern. We 
must fall back on instruments, like the dictograph, and on codpera- 
tive rather than individual research, if we are to reach definitive 
conclusions. 

I will conclude with a few comments on matters of detail. The 
Sterns’ principle of Mehrdarbietung is so important (particularly 
for pedagogy) that it deserves a place in the text itself rather than 
its present position in a footnote (p. 138). Hilde’s r was hardly 
spoken in the throat, in spite of the authors’ testimony (p. 153) ; 
it was more probably a uvular or velar r, as the authors themselves 
unwittingly reveal when they compare it to the ch of doch. Here 
the evil consequences of the use (or misuse) of the technical term 
guttural are manifest; see my discussion in American Speech I, 
371f. It is unfortunate that in this edition Mr. Stern left out 
the discussion of the definitions of sentence which appeared in the 
earlier editions (p. 179 note). The intelligence tests given to 
Welsh children (p. 298) are of exceedingly dubious value, so far 
as the point at issue is concerned ; indeed, I should consider them 
practically worthless. Under words for “sleep,” Mr. Stern gives 
(p. 373) the Russian beibet; I might add that by-by in my own 
childhood had the same meaning (quite independently of the 


Russian usage, needless to say). 
Kemp MALoneE. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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The Hermit in English Literature from the Beginnings to 1660. 
By CuHar.tes P. WEAVER. George Peabody College for 
Teachers Contributions to Education, Number Eleven. Nash- 
ville, Tenn., 1924. 


Childhood in English Non-Dramatic Literature from 1557 to 
1798. By F. Lamar Janney. Johns Hopkins University 
Doctoral Dissertation, 1924. 


University of Texas Bulletin, Studies in English, Number Siz. 
December 22, 1926. Austin, Texas. 


These studies are examples of the detail work of English 
scholarship. The authors have blocked off small areas for intensive 
study, with the purpose of exhausting these areas of the evidence of 
the literary and social mind at work in them. 

Dr. Weaver is working in virgin soil. The hermit is a stock 
figure in English literature from the earliest times to the romantic 
revival, from Bede to Sir Walter Scott. A valuable introduction 
summarizes the history of the religious solitary, and the main in- 
vestigation traces three stages of his literary development in Eng- 
land: “ (1) the religious, including saints’ legends and pious tales; 
(2) the semi-religious or social, including the hermit in social 
service roles in the medieval tales of chivalry; and (3) the unre- 
ligious or philosophic, including the hermit in the variable capacity 
of counselor in the literature from 1500 to 1660.” Dr. Weaver 
calls attention to the fact that the interest of the 17th century in 
the hermit is a phase of the popular interest in the life of solitude 
and reflection, while in the 18th century the figure is little more 
than a conventional adjunct to the gothic revival and the craze for 
landscape gardening. 

Dr. Janney in his essay reviews the pictures of English childhood 
found in literature from Tottel’s Miscellany to the Lyrical Ballads. 
It has often been noted how little real interest is taken in children 
as individuals, except as subjects for discipline, before Wordworth’s 
mystical interpretation of the springing life. This study furnishes 
ample evidence of the generally incurious and unsympathetic atti- 
tude of adults toward the young, and motivates this lack of feeling 
for childhood by the Calvinism of the 16th and 17th centuries and 
the rationalism of the 18th. 

The sixth number of the Tezas Studies contains seven papers. 
Two studies by T. P. Harrison, Jr. detail the parallels between 
Montemayor’s Diana and its continuations and Sidney’s Arcadia, 
and between the Diana and Shakespeare. Theodore Stenberg 
draws attention to Sir Thomas Elyot’s Defense of the Poets, 
which in many ways anticipates Sidney’s, and to which Webb’s 
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Discourse is “heavily indebted.” Peele’s Use of Folk Lore in 
“The Old Wives’ Tale,’ by Sarah Lewis Carol Clapp, is but a 
preliminary sketch of what would undoubtedly prove a richly 
remunerative investigation. Fannie E. Ratchford prints a colla- 
tion of the two versions of Bolingbroke’s The Patriot King. 
Herman Styles Ficke offers Bulwer-Lytton’s A Strange Story as 
the source of Rider Haggard’s She. 


Tuomas H. ENGLISH. 
Emory University. 


Early Interary Channels between Britain and Ireland. By CiarKk 
Harris Stover. University of Texas Studies in English, 
no. 6. 1926, pp. 52; no. 7. 1927, pp. 111. 


This study is developed from part of a University of Chicago 
doctoral dissertation which was prepared under the direction of 
Professor Tom Peete Cross. It is clearly arranged and is well 
done. Table of contents and index are not supplied. 

Since at the time of Caesar the Cymric tongue of Britain and 
the Irish of Ireland were already different languages, it has been 
sometimes assumed that a presumption against extensive trans- 
mission of saga and story from Ireland to Wales exists. This 
presumption is largely illusory because the existence of a few 
bilingual speakers will suffice for the transmission of a great 
amount of story. It is destroyed altogether when it is shown, as 
Dr. Slover shows, that during the period in which we are interested, 
from 300 to 1100 A.D., communication between Ireland and 
Great Britain was unceasing and operated through several channels. 
During the earlier centuries communication was by war, the plant- 
ing of colonies, and subsequent intermarriage, and during the later 
centuries rather by intercourse between Irish and British ecclesi- 
astical centers. All this time traders never ceased to pass to and 
fro across the Irish Sea. Under these circumstances to suppose 
that language interposed any important barrier to the transmission 
of story would be incredible. 

Among the more striking pieces of evidence collected by Dr. 
Slover may be mentioned a canon adopted by an Irish council of 
the eighth century which explicitly forbids from ministering in 
Ireland any cleric coming from Britain unless he brings a letter. 
Communication must have been frequent to make it worth while to 
enact in Ireland a special canon about British clerics. Another 
important piece of evidence is a letter written by an Irishman in 
Britain to his friends at home which exists in a tenth century MS. 
The writer informs his friends in Ireland that at the court of King 
Mermin in Britain there is an Irish scholar who has a disconcerting 
habit of testing his visiting countrymen by means of a cryptogram. 
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He warns his Irish friends, evidently assuming that in the natural 
course of events many of them will visit Britain. 

In the last twenty-five years scholarship has indicated remarkable 
parallels between Irish saga literature and Arthurian romance, 
e.g.: Fled Bricrend and Syr Gawayne and the Green Knight; 
Serglige Conculaind, and Chrétien’s Yvain; Irish palaces in Toch- 
mare Emire and elsewhere, and the grail castle in Chrétien’s 
Perceval. Dr. Slover’s book shows that there is no difficulty in 
believing that Irish stories in these and other instances passed 
directly from Ireland into Wales, and thence of course to the 
French and English romance writers. His results are of basic im- 
portance to the discussion of the origin of the stories that deal 
with King Arthur and the Round Table. 

Artuur C. L. Brown. 
Northwestern University. 


Handkerchiefs from Paul, being Pious and Consolatory Verses of 
Puritan Massachusetts; Including Unpublished Poems by 
Benjamin Tompson, John Wilson and Anna Hayden, Together 
with other Poems by Samuel Torrey and Samuel Danforth 
and John Wilson. Reprinted from Rare Originals. Edited 
by KennetH B. Murpockx. Harvard University Press, 1927. 
Pp. Ixxiii + 134. 

A Leaf of Grass from Shady Hill. With a Review of Walt 
Whitman's Leaves of Grass. Written by Charles Eliot Norton 
in 1855. Edited by KenNETH BALLARD Murpocx. Harvard 
University Press, 1928. Pp. 31. 


Letters from Sunnyside and Spain, by Washington Irving. Edited 
by Srantey T. Wittiams. Yale University Press, 1928. 


Pp. vi-+ 80. $2.00. 


Handkerchiefs, a beautiful little book sponsored by the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College, is an interesting collector’s item. 
To any lover of fine printing it will be a delight, and its value 
will be enhanced by the smallness of the edition—only three 
hundred and fifty copies have been printed. Any further appeal 
is frankly antiquarian. One must care greatly for the Puritan 
past to feel much enthusiasm for these sheaves of somewhat 
shrivelled wheat that have been gleaned from the earliest days 
of New England. The quaint title that suggests the grimmest of 
consolations is taken from a phrase by John Wilson, the younger, 
in the foreword to his father’s equally quaint echoes of an earlier 
Puritanism ; but it fits more neatly the clegiac poems—if one may 
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venture to fasten the gaud of a pretentious word to plain homespun 
—contributed by the Tompson family. These latter are simple 
and homely, with something of honest ungainly emotion exuding 
from the chill Puritan stoicism. John Wilson’s long poem—first 
printed in England in 1626—has a certain vivacity running through 
its naive credulity, but it speaks little for the intellectual powers 
of a distinguished light of the Boston churches. Perhaps the most 
interesting bits in the collection are the almanacks of Samuel 
Danforth for the years 1647-48-49. Mr. Murdock is a competent 
antiquarian and he has done his work with loving care. There 
is an excellent introduction and the notes attack the knottiest genea- 
logical—and other—problems with unflagging zest. The frag- 
ments are an addition to our somewhat scanty collection of early 
New England verse, and as such are welcome; but they throw no 
fresh light on the strange mentality of the New England Puritan, 
nor do they increase our respect for his literary gifts. The editor 
is of the opinion that the poems “ help to dispel the illusion ” that 
the American Puritan was hostile “to art in all its forms,” but 
a moderately critical reading of these acrid verses will leave one 
confused as to the grounds of the editor’s certainty. The Puritan 
may not have been hostile to art but it was hard for him to be 
an artist. 

Mr. Murdock’s second volume, issued to commemorate the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Charles Eliot Norton, and similar 
in format to the 1855 edition of Leaves of Grass, seeks to defend 
the thesis that New England Brahminism was more sympathetic 
with Whitman than has been generally assumed. It reprints a 
criticism of Leaves of Grass contributed by Norton to Putnam’s 
Monthly for September 1855, together with a poem of some 28 
lines done by him in the Whitman measure. The latter would 
seem to have been an attempt to see what a Cambridge gentleman 
could do with the new rhythms after deleting the rowdyisms. Of 
the criticism the editor remarks, “ Seek as one may in other periodi- 
cals and newspapers of the time, there seems to have been no 
criticism—not even Whitman’s own—more just or better cal- 
culated to spread discerning appreciation of Leaves of Grass.” 
How just is such appraisal may be adequately measured by the 
following passage which contains pretty much all of Norton’s 
critical comment. “ A fireman or omnibus driver, who had intelli- 
gence enough to absorb the speculations of that school of thought 
which culminated at Boston some fifteen or eighteen years ago, 
and resources of expression to put them forth again in a form of 
his own, with sufficient self-conceit and contempt for public taste 
to affront all usual propriety of diction, might have written this 
gross yet elevated, this superficial yet profound, this preposterous 
yet somehow fascinating book... . [I]t is a mixture of Yankee 
transcendentalism and New York rowdyism, and, what must be 
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surprising to both these elements, they here seem to fuse and 
combine with the most perfect harmony. The vast and vague 
conceptions of the one, lose nothing of their quality in passing 
through the coarse and odd intellectual medium of the other; 
while there is an original perception of nature, a manly brawn, 
and an epic directness in our new poet, which belong to no other 
adept of the transcendental school.” The rest of the review is 
given over to illustrative passages selected with an eye chiefly 
to vivid description. Of the real meaning of the poems .orton 
reveals not the slightest comprehension. The book is a collector’s 
item and it adds another title to our growing Whitmaniana. 

Mr. Stanley Williams presents eighteen letters—some of which 
have heretofore appeared in The Yale Review—written between 
the years 1840 and 1845, when Irving was in his late fifties. 
Half were written at Sunnyside and reflect the quiet of his country 
retreat, and half from Spain where he was putting himself through 
the paces of diplomacy. Most of them are addressed to his niece 
Sarah Storrow, who had lately gone to France to live, leaving 
a gap in the family circle that none could fill. They are in every 
sense worthy of Irving. Although they add little to our knowledge 
of him as a man of letters, they are delightful reflections of his 
playfully affectionate nature, and confirm the impression of him 
as the most sympathetic of friends and uncles, a kindly gossip and 
flaneur, content to float genially on an ebbless tide of visits, and 
not like Mark Twain finally embittered by a dreary wash of 
banquets and speeches. There are hints in these letters of the 
burden the years were bringing him—financial as well as physical— 
but never a touch of cynicism. His outlook was still sunny and 
his humour without any astringency. Irving was a delightful 
gentleman of the old-school, the wine of whose nature never soured, 
and one must rejoice that Mr. Williams is recovering for us certain 
bits of his work that have been overlooked. When he has finally 
got his materials together we should have the fresh study of Irving 
that has long been overdue. 

VERNON LovuIs PARRINGTON. 
University of Washington. 


A Register of Bibliographies of the English Language and Litere- 
ture. By CLarK SUTHERLAND NortuHvpP, with contributions 
by Quincy ApaAms, and ANDREW KrocH. Cornell 
Studies in English, IX. New Haven, Yale University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1925. Pp. xii-+ 507. 


Professor Northup’s Register of Bibliographies marks an era in 
study of the English language and literature. The full import of 
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this observation can be best brought out by recalling the constantly 
increasing difficulties which have beset the investigator during the 
last generation and by reviewing the long series of false starts 
and disappointments which have preceded the appearance of Pro- 
fessor Northup’s book. 

The need of a general catalogue of English literature was 
recognized by the Library Association of England as early as 
1877. The feasibility of undertaking such a catalogue was dis- 
cussed seriously by W. A. Copinger in his inaugural address as 
president of the London Bibliographical Society in November, 1892 
(Transactions, 1 [1893], 35 ff.). In December of the same year 
H. B. Wheatley urged the preparation of an English bibliography 
as one of the most important tasks within the scope of the society’s 
activities, and indicated a plan by which the proposed work could 
be carried out (Jbid., 1 [1893], 63 ff.). Further suggestions were 
offered by A. H. Huth in March, 1894 (Ibid., 11 [1894], 17 ff.). 
In spite of the distinguished character of its supporters the project 
was not, however, undertaken, and in December, 1894, J. A. Isaacs 
made an unsuccessful appeal to the society to undertake a revised 
edition of Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual of English Literature 
(Ibid., 11 [1894], 1ff.), which, although at that time “the only 
fair attempt in the English language at a Manual of Bibliography,” 
had long since become antiquated. 

American scholars have been even more insistent in their demands 
for an adequate bibliography of English literary history. In 
1904 Miss Hammond told the Bibliographical Society of America 
that “the student of English, the collector, the lover of early 
printing, the librarian of a reference library, are all in need of 
systematized bibliographies of English literature ” (Bibliogr. Soc. 
of Am., Proceedings and Papers, 1 [1904-5], 67). In the year 
1910 a questionnaire answered by fourteen prominent American 
scholars brought out the fact that, of all the workers in the field 
of Modern Languages and Literatures, those in English were prob- 
ably most in need of revised bibliographical aids (Bibliogr. Soc. 
of Am., Papers, v [1910], 86). At least one of the scholars 
consulted placed among the most important desiderata “a biblio- 
graphy of bibliographies of English philology and literary history, 
combined with a well selected bibliography of the whole field.” 
(Ibid., v [1910], 87). In the same year Professor Northup, 
speaking before the Bibliographical Society of America, emphasized 
the necessity of a bibliography of English literature and described 
a — of collecting and organizing the titles (Zbid., v [1910], 
80 ff.). 

The demands of scholars are now at least partially realized in 
Professor Northup’s volume. The work, compiled with the co-opera- 
tion of Professor Adams of Cornell University and Mr. Keogh of 
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the Yale University library, is the result of long and careful 
collecting and sifting of titles. Instead of attempting a complete 
bibliography of the bibliographies of the language and literature 
of the English-speaking peoples, the compilers have wisely con- 
fined themselves to a selected list—the only kind of bibliography 
that is really of much assistance to the practical investigator. 
They “have deliberately rejected some thousands of references 
which might have gone into the book, while they have earnestly 
sought to include all items of real value ” (Preface, p. ix). Though 
there may be some difference of opinion as to the wisdom of 
including or omitting this or that title, all fair-minded scholars 
must admit that the work as a whole has rendered the burden of 
collecting a bibliography in the field of English philology far easier 
than it has ever been before. The book will stand with Watt’s 
Bibliotheca Britannica, which appeared more than a century ago, 
as one of the great landmarks in the history of bibliography. 
Tom PEETE Cross. 
University of Chicago. 


Valentine and Orson: A study im late medieval romance. By 
ArtTHuR Dickson. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1929, pp. vi + 309. 


The fifteenth century romance Valentin et Orson (VO) is based 
directly on a lost French romance from which the fourteenth cen- 
tury Valentin und Namelos (VN) traces its origin. The inter- 
relations of VN and VO and their various derivatives have already 
been studied at length, and such investigations, notably Seelmann’s, 
have found general acceptance. Consequently Dickson undertakes 
a quite different task, the discovery and evaluation of parallels to 
the incidents, and his task turns out ta be a very profitable one. 
He points out the myriad confusions and contaminations which 
have found their way into the various texts—without often entering 
into the minutiae of textual criticism—and thus presents clearly 
and effectively the manner and substance of these late romances 
built of materials swept together from every corner. Since com- 
pleteness is necessarily out of the question in such studies,’ it is 


* Without making a special search for omissions I note the following 
details which might have proved worthy of inclusion: Priebsch comments 
on the relations of Esmoreit and VN; see Neophilologus VII (1922), 57 ff. 
Baum (“The Medieval Legend of Judas Iscariot,” Publ. Mod. Lang. Ass. 
XXXI [1916] 590 ff.) might have contributed something for p. 32, n. 11. 
Caesarius of Heisterbach IV, 102 (ed. Strange, I, 272), tells the story of 
the use of cold water as a remedy for passion; see Wesselski Ménchslatein 
(1909), no. 10, and the surprisingly scanty references; Baesecke’s remarks 
(Der Miinchner Oswald [Germ. Abh. XXVIII, 1907] p. 372) are equally 
unavailing. 
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ungracious to haggle over details when such a wealth of material is 
offered to us. 

The essential theme of the study is the demonstration that VN 
is based on the Jealous Sisters marchen (Aarne-Thompson No. 
707; Grimm No. 96). In the absence of a careful study of this 
miarchen effective comparison is difficult. Dickson makes the point 
that a set of incidents in VN corresponds closely to the mdarchen. 
His argument would have been more cogent if it had been possible 
to show that the specifically French form of the marchen displayed 
a striking number of minor agreements with the romance. In our 
present state of knowledge such a demonstration is out of the ques- 
tion, and it will always be difficult because of the possibility of 
influence from VN upon modern tradition. 

I find one or another of the more elaborate excursuses interesting, 
particularly the discussion of the Brazen Head (pp. 191 ff.). The 
abundance of collectanea, notably for French romances, makes 
Dickson’s book a reference work of importance. Its typographical 
execution is entirely satisfactory. 


ARCHER TAYLOR. 
University of Chicago. 


Krisen und Probleme der neueren deutschen Dichtung. Von Em1n 
ERMATINGER. Ziirich, Leipzig, Wien: Amalthea Verlag, 1928. 
403 Seiten. 


Der Ziiricher Germanist hat in diesem Bande Reden und Auf- 
sitze aus den letzten zehn Jahren vereinigt, die zum gro8ten Teil 
seinen Buchveroffentlichungen parallel laufen oder ihre Ergebnisse 
in andrer Form zusammenfassen, aber den persénlichen Anteil 
stirker zum Ausdruck bringen. Trotz der Verschiedenheit des 
Inhaltes (von einzelnen Dichtern z. B. wird Gryphius, Grimmels- 
hausen, Klopstock, Pestalozzi, Goethe, Gotthelf, Keller, Meyer, 
Leuthold behandelt) fehlt ihnen nicht die Einheit der Problem- 
stellung; fast iiberall ist es die Frage nach dem rationalen oder 
irrationalen Erlebnisgrunde, in dem die behandelten Dichter oder 
Literaturstrémungen wurzeln; sie bildet in theoretischer Behand- 
lung den Auftakt (“Die deutsche Literaturwissenschaft in der 
geistigen Bewegung der Gegenwart”) sowie in ausgedehnter 
Anwendung auf drei Jahrhunderte deutscher Dichtung (“ Zeitstil 
und Persénlichkeitsstil ”) den Ausgang der Sammlung. Besonders 
trachtig erweist sich diese Fragestellung in den beiden Aufsitzen, 
welche den Gipfelpunkt und zugleich die Mitte des Buches bilden, 
tiber “ Goethes Frommigkeit in Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahren ” und 
tiber “Zwei Dichterworte” (aus den Wanderjahren und Kellers 
Verlorenem Lachen). Ist doch gerade bei Goethe die ‘ ratio, mit 
der er sein Leben beherrscht und ordnet, und das ‘ Schaudern’ 
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vor dem Unerforschlichen zu einer so unerreichten Polaritat 
gebracht, da& man sich tiber die Dynamik dieser beiden Kraftstréme 
und ihrer Spannungen so oft hat tauschen kénnen. 

Zweifellos hat Ermatinger recht, wenn er “ Dichter wie Biirger, 
Lenz, Klinger, Maler Miiller nur irgendwie Fortsetzer des Rationa- 
lismus ” nennt, indessen tragen gerade sie den Irrationalismus in 
die auBere Lebensfiihrung, und das gibt, um ein Merck’sches Wort 
zu gebrauchen, “nichts als dummes Zeug.” Warum also nicht 
beiden Lebenseinstellungen vereint den ihnen gebiihrenden Platz 
lassen? Dem Rationalismus ist Ermatinger entschieden gerechter 
geworden in seinem Buche iiber ‘ Barock und Rokoko.’ Die 
Neigung ihn zu bekampfen erklart sich freilich aus der Absicht 
des Verfassers, breitere Kreise von dem Bediirfnis unserer Zeit 
nach neuer Geistigkeit zu tiberzeugen. Doch besteht fiir den Deut- 
schen stets die Gefahr eines unbeherrschten Irrealismus; wohl in 
keinem Schrifttum hat es so viele verirrte Genies, so viele geniale 
Fragmente des Lebens wie der Dichtung gegeben als in unserem. 
Sollte es uns darum nicht anstehen, die historische Notwendigkeit 
solcher Bewegungen wie des Naturalismus wenigstens mit groBerer 
Gerechtigkeit anzuerkennen ? 

Wir vergessen, glaube ich, im Riickschlage unserer neuen Ent- 
wicklung, da& jene Positivisten in Theorie und Dichtung die 
Wegbereiter waren, die erst einmal aufriumen muiten in den 
muffigen Stuben von anno 70 und 80, den Plunder von Stuck und 
Papiermaché, das kiinstliche Heldentum hinauswerfen, Schniir- 
briiste und Plastrons, Rollchen und Knopfstiefel zusammen mit 
Legenden und Gesetzen von Kinderdankbarkeit und Elternauf- 
opferung in die Osterfeuer tiirmen muften. Und wenn sie iiber 
dem “ Hab Acht auf die Gassen ” die Sterne zu vergessen schienen, 
so war doch in ihrem Kampf um die Wahrheit in der Gewissen- 
haftigkeit ihrer Arbeit und in dem stillen Heldentum, mit dem 
sie “den schweren Tod ” Niels Lyhnes starben, noch ein Abglanz 
der Himmelslichter und eine Heiligung dieses Lebens. Im 
Naturalismus selber bahnt sich dann auch schon die Wendung 
zur neuen Geistigkeit an; das scheint mir z.B. in Hauptmann 
unverkennbar (Emanuel Quint!), dem Ermatinger ein bereit- 
williges Einfiihlen versagt. 

Es ist indessen unméglich, in dieser Besprechung auf Hinzel- 
heiten einzugehn, ohne dem Reichtum des Buches, der Fiille seiner 
Anregungen und der Weite seines Blickes durch unproportionierte 
Ausstellungen Unrecht zu tun. Hervorheben méchte ich wenigstens 
noch den Aufsatz iiber Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, in knappem 
Rahmen des beste Bild von des Dichters weltanschaulicher Ent- 
wicklung. 

ERnsT FEIsE. 


~ 
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William Blake: Creative Will and the Poetic Image. By Jack 
Lindsay. Fanfrolico Press, London, 1927. 3sh. 6d. 


Poetical Sketches by William Blake, with an Essay on Blake’s 


Metric, by Jack Linpsay. The Scholartis Press, London, 
1927. 9sh. 


These two handsomely printed volumes contain a wholly fresh 
appreciation of and attack on Blake. 

The first of these books is “ not a critical essay on Blake’s poetry, 
but an effort to define the condition of mind his work represents 
and to expose its psychological machinery from the inside... . 
I have tried to acclaim and attack Blake by the values implicated 
in his own system of symbols: not merely to dissect his world, but 
to set it into action in my own mind,” writes Mr. Lindsay. By 
just such reference to reality Blake’s reputation eventually will 
stand or fall; and up to a certain point (let us say 1793), Mr. 
Lindsay succeeds admirably. He has got beyond Blake’s initial 
state of “ Innocence” (where most readers are content to stop), 
well into “ Experience”; but he denies that Blake achieved any 
synthesis of these “two contrary states of the human soul.” In 
other words, Mr. Lindsay appreciates the early lyrics, but is baffled 
by the prophecies. 

He sees Blake as a true genius, appearing at the end of the 
“mudflats of Augustan prosody,” “the Miltonic, wrongly called 
the Augustan period.” (Mr. Lindsay has a great hate for Milton; 
and having discovered that Milton influenced eighteenth century 
verse very extensively, he blames it all on him. He forgets that 
in those dismal days, Milton’s name was a war cry of freedom.) 
Blake in his youth rediscovered the imagination. “ He opened his 
mouth to sing once again the lyrics of the Elizabethan’s fresh 
ardour ”; but in these early works “ Blake does not mean that we 
should go round dreamily imagining every flower we see to be a 
beauteous maiden, every lamb Jesus bleating at us, every clod of 
clay a humble housewife. He means that we should strive to live 
at our highest sincerity and intensity of emotion, that we should 
seek to clear the senses till they are burnished into an almost 
spiritual precision, a clarity of passion, that we should seek to live 
in a limpid sunlight of desire and delight, to live always at our 
deepest centres of self.’ Then something happened, which pre- 
vented Blake from writing more poetry. The subterranean forces 
no longer groped upward into the perfect flowers of lyrics; instead 
they cracked and rent the surface, revealing the processes of Blake’s 
mind, but stopping their true work. “ The chief interest in Blake 
is that for some reason big patches of the conscious shell broke and 
vanished, and the naked suffering of his soul tumbled out. He 
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has given us a full chart of all that stagnation or disruption of the 
creative impulse means.” “ The spectacle that is granted us is not 
in any case one of lunacy. It is of abruptly exposed chambers of 
the mind’s deep, of forces so abruptly bared that they are raw and 
quivering and cannot do more than struggle into a mass of smoky 
and tormented hieroglyphs when they strive to enter consciousness.” 
“ Blake did not detect the cause of the earthquakes in his spirit, 
which finally left it with all its strata twisting across each other 
in a gigantic space of distortion and despair rifted here and there 
with an exquisite ecstasy.” “There is no genuine synthesis. .. . 
Blake himself, the creator, who should be centre and master of 
them all, is lost among these elements that constitute him.” 

But is it Blake or Mr. Lindsay that is lost? Mr. Lindsay, I 
believe; for just at this point he ceases to analyse Blake. His 
writing henceforth, ingenious as it is, describes admirably the effect 
of the prophetic books upon himself, but does nothing to elucidate 
them. His prose becomes the child of Thompson’s Shelley and 
Pater’s Mona Lisa. Charming it is; but it tells us more of the 
author than of its subject. 

Misinterpretations, furthermore, abound. He believes that 
Enitharmon represents Pity, “and therefore if love is to be whole 
it must rise above pity ”—not observing that Enitharmon is named 
Pity only when separated from Los (true inspiration), and that 
love to be whole must include (not discard) pity. Mr. Lindsay 
says that Blake teaches “the repudiation of all discipline save that 
of desire”; whereas Blake demonstrates very clearly the disasters 
that follow when Luvah seizes the reins of the horses of Intellect. 
Mr. Lindsay quotes as a sample of the ruin of the ideal Jerusalem 
the famous terminal lines “ All Human Forms identified, even 
Tree, Metal, Earth and Stone”; but if this be not the ultimate 
synthesis, instead of ruin, what is it? And Blake’s theories of art 
he completely misunderstands, forgetting (to quote Fielding) that 
“ Life may as properly be called an art as any other”, and that 
Blake’s examples of the supreme artists were Christ and his 
apostles. ‘ 

The essay on metrics is anything but pedantic. Mr. Lindsay 
continues his attack on Milton’s verse: its development “is not 
progressive but oscillatory—there is no real movement except the 
intellectual one of narrative. . .. Formally, the effect is one of a 
rocking-horse: a very cunning and Pegasean rocking-horse which 
can curvet and canter, which has all the externals of movement, 
every twitch of the muscle. Only, the horse does not move ahead. 
It is the grand manner, one admits; but the rhythms are con- 
structed, not constructing: they have been measured out, severely 
meditated, not left to feel themselves into fluid lengths: the con- 
trasts are those between one fine stretch and another fine stretch, 
they are never stairs climbed by unseen beautiful feet.” 
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Mr. Lindsay demonstrates that Blake’s early meters, like Shak- 
spere’s, are dynamic, not static; however, much of Blake’s later 
work was written in “a state of strenuous physical titillation, 
when the very roots of the hair tingle; but I do not think that 
any really profound poetry is ever written in it,”—and Milton is 
blamed: “for some dark reason, after freeing himself from the 
Miltonic bondage, Blake returns completely to it.” Mr. Lindsay’s 
scansion is nothing new—indeed, it hardly could be, for he has a 
good ear; yet his trick of scanning the cadence instead of the 
meter is startling at first glance. I suspect that he intended it to be. 

Opinionated Mr. Lindsay is, wordy, and often deliberately 
irritating; but his point of attack is fresh and vital, for which 
we thank him, however much we may disagree with some of his 
conclusions. 


S. Foster Damon. 
Brown University. 


BRIEF MENTION 


It is a pleasant duty to record here two valuable American con- 
tributions to the study of the University drama of England’s 
Renaissance. In the Yale Studies in English, no. LXXIX (1928) 
Professor JosePH S. G. Botton presents a welcome edition of 
Samuel Brooke’s Melanthe, a Latin pastoral play presented during 
the King’s visit to Cambridge in March, 1615. He finds that it is 
chiefly indebted to Guarini’s Pastor Fido, though it owes something 
as well to two other popular pastorals, Tasso’s Aminta and Bona- 
relli’s Filli di Sciro. The editor provides much biographical and 
bibliographical information, as well as a commentary on the Latin 
text. A few passages of Horace might have been added to the 
notes: on lines 116-117 cp. Odes i, 9, 19-20; on 140, Odes i, 13, 8; 
on 431, Odes i, 9, 9. 

From the University of Delaware Press comes a neat little edi- 
tion of John Christopherson’s Jephthah, the only extant sixteenth- 
century English University drama in Greek. The Greek text is 
edited, and cleverly translated into English verse, by FRANcIS 
Howarp Fosss; the introduction is by Owen SyPHERrD. 
The play is based on the Bible story of Jephthah and his daughter, 
and seems to have been written about 1544. The chief model is 
professedly Euripides, but, as Professor Fobes points out, there are 
also echoes of various other Greek poets. For example, line 988 
borrows the d:dvdiya peppnpiéer of Iliad, i, 189. 


W. P. MUSTARD. 


ce 
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The Catullian Influence in English Lyric Poetry, circa 1600- 
1650. By JoHN Bernagp Emperor. Columbia, Missouri, 1928. 
133 pp. $1.25. In the third volume of The University of Mis- 
souri Studies (July, 1928) Mr. J. B. Emperor sets forth a detailed 
discussion of the influence of Catullus on one of the greatest periods 
of English lyric poetry. This is a very interesting study, though 
the net result of it all is somewhat less than the length of the mono- 
graph, and its sumptuous form, might suggest. Of thirty-seven 
poets dealt with, many show little or no trace of the influence of 
“the bard of Sirmio,” and some of the “ borrowings ” quoted from 
other writers are at best very doubtful. The ancient verdict 
applies, “to be used with caution.” 

A few changes and additions may be suggested. P. 30: the pas- 
sage quoted from Samuel Daniel’s Pastoral is really translated from 
the first chorus of Tasso’s Aminta. P. 31: the fifth quotation from 
Daniel should be referred to Seneca, Phaedra, 607, “ curae leves 
loquuntur, ingentes stupent.” P. 46: the little poem about Lais 
and her mirror is probably derived from a Greek epigram, Anthol. 
Pal. vi, 20. P. 61: the Latin model of Ben Jonson’s song “ Still 
to be neat ” was written much earlier than the sixteenth century; 
see Riese’s Anthologia Latina, no. 458, atid K. F. Smith’s discussion 
of the poem, American Journal of Philol . y, xx1x (1908), 133-155. 
P. 105: the ninth quotation from Herrick seems to owe something 
to Horace, Od. i, 4, 15-20. 

In George Chapman’s Revenge of Bussy D’Ambots, Act 1, Se. 2, 
“Heard he a Lawyer... still the Philosopher laught,” one is 
reminded of what Catullus says about the grinning Egnatius, Carm. 
xxxix, 1-7. And in Act 2, Se. 3, of the same play, “ And as the 
foolish Poet . . . showed like to a ditcher,” we have the Suffenus 
of Catullus, xxii, 4-17. Catullus xliii, 8, is quoted at the close 
of Chapman’s Justification of Perseus and Andromeda, “O saeclum 
insipiens et inficetum.” 

W. P. MUSTARD. 


Un Grand Poéte de la Vie moderne, Emile Verhaeren (1855- 
1916). Par EpmMonp Estéve. Paris: Boivin, 1928. Pp. ix + 227. 
(Bibliothéque de la Revue des Cours et Conférences.) A charming 
presentation of Verhaeren’s work, made with taste and judgment, 
this book traces the formative influences of the poet’s youth, studies 
with abundant quotation his social, industrial, and national poems 
and his plays, and includes special chapters on his style, vocabulary, 
and rhythms. One cannot read the volume without desiring to 
turn again to the works of the poet and without regretting anew 
the severe loss sustained by French letters in the death of M. 
Estéve. 


H. C. 
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Cart Manuine. Uber Tonvokal ht im Frithmittelenglischen 
(Berlin dissertation). Leipzig: Mayer & Miiller, 1928. Pp. 
viii + 200. A detailed presentation of the stressed vowels and 
diphthongs occurring before -ht in the twenty-five manuscripts 
which preserve the great body of English material from the end of 
the twelfth to the early years of the fourteenth century is accom- 
panied by an indication of the forms taken by stressed vowels in 
other positions and by a summary account of the various spellings— 
39 in all—whereby the development of Old English At is repre- 
sented in the texts included in these manuscripts. The classifica- 
tion is the simplest possible: considerations of dialectal provenience 
have been rejected, and all the forms are presented as if they had 
developed from West Saxon. This simplicity of arrangement has 
the defect of presenting an obviously distorted picture of the actual 
sound developments, and the advantage of facilitating further 
investigation of the material. Attempted simplification, however, 
in my judgment, has been carried too far where, for example, 
forms derived from Latin, French, or Norse words containing the 
simple vowel -a- are grouped with those in which the Old English 
breaking diphthong -ea- occurred ; or where, without comment, such 
participles as aweht, astrent are included under -ea- forms, or 
wercte, forwyrhte, wrahtes dehtren, walde, marhen are listed under 
Old English -o- forms. Nor is it apparent why a number of forms 
with West Saxon -éo- are classed as “ mit i-umlautsméglichkeit.” 
But since such peculiarities of classification are obvious to any com- 
petent student of Old and Middle English phonology, they are not 
vital defects in a study which has its chief value not in its own 
Ergebnisse but in making an unwieldy mass of material more 
readily available for further study and interpretation. 


W. F. BRYAN. 


The Essays of Montaigne, translated by E. J. TRECHMANN. 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1927, 2 vols., $3.00. 
The reading public is unusually fortunate in having the Essays 
of Montaigne made available in English twice during the last 
three years. Previous to the work of George B. Ives, published by 
the Harvard University Press in 1925, there had been no trans- 
lation of the Essays into English since Cotton “ englished ” them 
two hundred and fifty-five years before. Trechmann, like Ives, 
aims to improve on the work of Florio and Cotton. This in accuracy 
it certainly does. A careful comparison will reveal the interesting 
fact, however, that Trechmann tends to preserve Florio’s phrase- 
ology to a greater extent than does Ives. Trechmann has gone 
to considerable trouble to get the best possible verse translations 
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of the poetical quotations in the Essays. A valuable feature of 
Trechmann’s work is the printing at the top of each page of the chief 
topic discussed in it. Trechmann and Ives differ in almost count- 
less cases in their interpretation of the original French. A com- 
parison of these two sets of interpretations will prove a great 
stimulus to those interested primarily in the meaning of the word 
in the text of Montaigne. It will doubtless prove also as Robert 
Louis Stevenson, the greatest of the disciples of Montaigne, puts 
it in another connection, a task for all that a man has of fortitude 
and delicacy. 
G. C. Taytor. 


Les plus anciens Chartes en langue provengale. By Cuovis 
Brunet. Paris: Auguste Picard, 1926. Pp. lxiii+ 499. In 
1909 Paul Meyer presented new material for the study of early 
Provencal in his Documents linguistiques du Midi de la France. 
M. Brunel now gives us a large collection of notarial documents 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries with a study of the mor- 
phology of their language. Since these documents are taken from 
various regions, they will yield important evidence for a geographic 
study of early Provencal, but their special value consists in the 
fact that they are dated and will thus serve to determine with 
great accuracy the date and order of linguistic changes. The 
importance of such data for the student of Troubadour literature 
cannot be overestimated. A large glossary is provided, which con- 
tains many words not to be found in dictionaries of Old Provengal. 


EDWIN B. WILLIAMS. 


There could be no better evidence of the new life that has recently 
come into the scholarly study of the literature of our own country 
than the establishment of American Literature, a Journal of Inter- 
ary History, Criticism, and Bibliography. If we may judge by the 
111 pages of this first number (33 of which are given to reviews by 
distinguished scholars) the new quarterly will not only stimulate 
investigation and offer it a needed outlet but will also maintain 
standards of accuracy, thoroughness, and good writing, together 
with breadth of outlook, in a field where these qualities have some- 
times been to seek. To the energetic American Literature Group of 
the Modern Language Association, who cooperate in publishing the 
journal, to the directors of the Duke University Press, who have 
given it a pleasing and distinguished format, and to the editors, J. 
B. Hubbell of Duke (Chairman), W. B. Cairns of Wisconsin, K. B. 
Murdock of Harvard, F. L. Pattee of Rollins, and R. L. Rusk of 
Columbia, who are so wisely directing it, Modern Language Notes 
offers its hearty congratulations. 
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forschung. Diss. Koln: 1928. 86 pp. 

Biitzler, Juliane—Geschichte der rhein- 
ischen Sage und die Romantik in ihrem Ein- 
fluss auf deren Wiederbelebung [Beitrige 
zuy rhein. u. westfil. Volkskunde H. 2 = Zs. 
d. Ver. f. rhein. u. westfil. Volkskunde Jg. 
1928, H.1-4]. Elberfeld: A. Martini & 
Griittefien, 1928. 78 pp. M. 3. 

Clauss, Walter—Die Mundart von Uri. 
Laut- u. Flexionslehre [Beitriige zur Schwei- 


zerdeutschen Grammatik. 17]. Frauyenfeld: 
Huber & Co., 1929. x, 265 pp. M. 8. 
Eckhardt, Martin.—Der der 


Madame Guyon auf die Norddeutsche Laien- 
welt im 18. Jh. Diss. Kéln: 1928. 89 pp. 

Eichhorn, Otto.—Die siidegerlinder Mun- 
dart. (Lautlehre). [Beitriige zur Kenntnis 
sudetendeutscher Mundarten. 4]. Reichen- 
berg: Sudetendeutscher Verlag, 1928. vii, 
108 pp. M. 2. 

Engels, Paul.—Die iiusseren Stilmittel in 
vagantenhaften Lyrik und bei Gottfried von 
Strassburg. Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis der 
Beziehungen zwischen der deutschen und der 
lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters. 
Diss. Kéln: 1928. 203 pp. 

Feilner, Herm.—Grillparzers Auffassung 
des Schicksals. Diss. Wiirzburg: 1928. 
45 pp. 

Golther, Wolfgang.—Tristan und Isolde 
in der franzésischen und deutschen Dichtung 
des Mittelalters und der Neuzeit [Stoff- u. 
Motivgeschichte der deutschen Literatur, 2]. 
Berlin: de Gruyter, 1929. vi, 72pp. M. 4. 

Grob, Johann.—Epigramme. Nebst einer 
Auswahl aus seinen iibrigen Gedichten. 
Hrsg. u. eingel. von Axel Lindquist. [Bibl. 
d. Lit. Ver. Stuttgart, no. 273]. Leipzig: 
K. W. Hiersemann, 1929. 270 pp. M. 26. 

Guth, Anna.—Theodor Storms “Garten- 
poesie,” ihre Grundlagen u. ihre Entwick- 
lung. Diss. Kénigsberg: 1928. 82 pp. 

Kiipper, Helmut.—Jean Pauls “ Wuz.” 
Ein Beitrag zur literarhist. Wiirdigung des 
Dichters. [Hermaea. 22] Halle: Niemeyer, 
1928. 86 pp. M. 3. 
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Murner, Thomas.— Deutsche Schriften 
mit den Holzschnitten der Erstdrucke. Hrsg. 
v. Franz Schulz. Bd. 8: Kleine Schriften. 
(Prosaschriften gegen die Reformation). 
Tl. 3. Hrsg. von Wolfg. Pfeiffer-Belli. 
Berlin: de Gruyter, 1928. iv, 192 pp. 
M. 12. 

Nagler, Alois M.—Hebbel und die Musik. 
Kéln: J. P. Bachem, 1928. 146 pp. M. 3.60. 


Oberbeck, Helene.—Die religiise Weltan- 
schauung des Novalis. Diss. Berlin: 1928. 
68 pp. 

Paul, Otto.—Der dreisilbige Auftakt in 
Reimpaaren Wolframs v. Eschenbach, mit 
einem Ausblick auf das Vorkommen des 
zweisilbigen Auftakts. Diss. Miinchen: 
1928. 80 pp. 

Petersen, Julius—Goethes Faust auf der 
deutschen _Biihne. Eine Jahrhundert- 
betrachtung. Leipzig: Quelle & Mayer, 
1929. 52 pp., 16 plates. M. 4. 


Pirk, Kurt.—Grammatik der Lauenburger 
Mundart. Ein Beitrag zur niederdeutschen 
Sprache in Ostpommern [Vorarbeiten zum 
Pommerschen Woirterbuch. H. 1]. Greifs- 
wald: L. Bamberg, 1928. 47 pp. M. 2.50. 


Pistorius, Martin.—Heinrich Anshelm von 
Ziegler und Kliphausen. Sein Leben und 
seine Werke mit besonderer Berticksichtigung 
des “asiatischen Banise ” nebst ihrer Fort- 
setzung, ihren Nachahmungen und Bearbeit- 
ungen. Diss. Jena: 1928. 52 pp. 


Preibisch, Werner.—Die sachlichen Wider- 
spriiche in Goethes Faust I. und ihre Er- 
klirung. Diss. Miinster: 1928. 111 pp. 

Scharrer, Walther.— Wilhelm Raabes 
literarische Symbolik, dargestellt an Prin- 
zessin Fisch. Diss. Miinchen: 1928. 102 pp. 


Schmid, Karl—Studien zu den Fabeln 
Abrahams A Sancta Clara. Diss. Miinchen: 
1928. 48 pp. 

Schiicking, Julius Lothar—Das Geistes- 
leben des Miinsterlandes wihrend des ersten 
Drittels des vorigen Jahrhunderts mit bes. 
Beriicksichtigung der romantischen Ideen. 
Diss. Miinster: 1928. 71 pp. 

Schulze, Hans Georg.—Miltons verlorenes 
Paradies in deutschem Gewand. Diss. Bonn: 
1928. 103 pp. 

Schwan, Wilh. Bernh.—Die operniisthet- 
ischen Theorien der deutschen klassischen 
Dichter. Diss. Bonn: 1928. 47 pp. 

Weissert, Otto.—Ludwig Tieck als Kritiker 
des Dramas und Theaters. Diss. Miinchen: 
1928. 75 pp. 

FRENCH 

Anne-Armandy.—La vie d’amour de Mme 


de Warens. Paris: Querelle, 1928. 288 pp. 
Fr. 12. 


Audiau et Lavaud.—Nouv. anthologie des 
troubadours. Paris: Delagrave, 1929. 397 
pp. Fr. 12. 

Charles, d’Orléans.—Poésies, éd. P. Cham. 
pion. T. 2. Paris: Champion, 1927. 444 
pp. Fr. 24. 

Conniston, R. M.—Chantons un peu, Fr. 
songs, games, dances, costumes, grammar 
drill and vocab. Garden City: Doubleday, 
Doran, 1929. 148 pp. 

Constant, B.—Adolphe, éd. A. Thérive, 
Paris: Payot, 1929. 320 pp. Fr. 20. 

Dubrule, N.—Premier livre de fr. Boston: 
Ginn, 1929. xxiii+ 416 pp. $1.40. 

Erckmann-Chatrian.—Waterloo, ed. H. L. 
Bourdin. Boston: Heath, 1929. viii + 258 
‘pp. $1.00. 

Estéve, E.—Byron et le romantisme fr. 
Qe éd. Paris: Boivin, 1929. xvi + 560 pp. 

Garnier, G.—Anthologie des écrivains 
belges de langue fr. Brussels: Ecrivains 
belges, 1928. 140 pp. Fr. 3.50. 

Gibaudau, R.—Les idées sociales de Taine. 
Paris: Ramlot, 1928. 213 pp. Fr. 12. 

Giraud, V.—Portraits d’Ames. Paris: 
Firmin, Didot, 1929. 212 pp. Fr. 25. 

Green, F. C.—Fr. novelists, manners and 
ideas, from the renaissance to the revolu- 
tion. New York: Appleton, 1929. $3.00. 

Hartland, R. W.—W. Scott et le Roman 
“ Frénétique.” Paris: Champion, 1929. 
264 pp. Fr. 40. (Bib. de la R. L. C.) 

Henriot, E.—A de Musset. Paris: 
Hachette, 1928. 193 pp. 


Constant, Sainte-Beuve, Stendhal, Mérimée, 
Fromentin. Paris: les Arts et le livre, 
1928. 339 pp. 

Jourda, P.—Deux portraits de Stendhal 
par Mérimée. Paris: Champion, 1928. 59 pp. 

Lacey, A—Pixerécourt and the Fr. Ro- 
mantic Drama. Toronto: Univ. Press, 1928. 
88 pp. $1.50. 

Lachévre, F.—Bibliog. sommaire de 


manach des Muses (1765-1833). Paris: 
Giraud-Badin, 1928. 209 pp. 
Larg, D. G—Mme de Staél. La seconde 


vie (1800-7). Paris: Champion, 1929. 310 
pp. Fr. 40. (Bib. de la R. L. C.) 

Latour, T. L.—Princesses, ladies and 
salonniéres of the reign of Louis XV. New 
York: Knopf, 1928. $5.00. 

Ledieu.—Les derniéres années de Bossutt, 
éd. Urbain et Levesque. I. Paris: Desclée, 
de Brouwer, 1928. xxiii + 427 pp. 

Liévre, P.—Esquisses critiques: Larbaué, 
Valéry, Gide, Morand, etc. Paris: Le Divat, 
1929. 240 pp. Fr. 12. 


Xxxiv 


Hytier, J.—Les Romans de 
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Markovitch, M.— Rousseau et Tolstoi. 
Paris: Champion, 1929. 416 pp. Fr. 55. 
(Bib. de la R. L. C.) 

Maurois, A.—Aspects de la biographie. 
Paris: Sans Pareil, 1928. 197 pp. 


Mérimée.—Carmen, éd. A. Dupouy. Paris: 
Champion, 1927. xliii + 268 pp. 

—— Portraits hist. et litt., 6d. P. Jourda. 
Ibid., 1928. xxxix + 367 pp. 

Morienval, J.—De Pathelin a Ubu. Paris: 
Bloud et Gay. 288 pp. Fr. 15. 

Tilley, A—The Decline of the Age of 
Louis XIV. Cambridge: University Press, 
1929. 458 pp. 25s. 

Tronchon, H.—Renan et l’étranger. Paris: 
Belles-Lettres, 1928. 447 pp. 


ITALIAN 


Alfano, E.—Iconografia di Giovanni Meli. 
Palermo: Tip. A. Giannitrapani, 1928. 15 
pp. L. 10. 

Alighieri, Dante——La Divina Commedia; 
commentata da N. Searano. Vol. III: Para- 
diso. Palermo: R. Sandron, 1928. 380 pp. 
L. 12. (Collezione Sandron di classici 
italiani con note e commenti.) 


Biscottini, U.—L’anima della Corsica. 
Vol. I. [Segue una raccolta di canti popo- 
lari] Bologna: N. Zanichelli, 1928. ix 
+ 379 pp. 

Boccaccio, Giovanni.—Opere latine minori. 
Buccolicum carmen, carminum et episto- 
larum quae supersunt, scripta breviora; a 
cura di A. F. Masséra. Bari: G. Laterza e 
figli, 1928. 275 pp. L. 30. (Serittori 
d'Italia, no. 111.) 


Bonuzzi, G., e Sandri, M—La guerra nelle 
sue canzoni. Canti e cantori dall’alba del 
Risorgimento alla rivoluzione fascista. An- 
tologia a cura di—. Prefazione di B. Biagi. 
Bologna-Rocca 8. Casciano: L. Cappelli, 
1928. 152 pp. L. 5. 


Ciafardini, E—Saul nel primo libro dei 
Re e nella tragedia dell’Alfieri. Caserta: 
Casa edit. Moderna, 1928. 40 pp. 


Cronia, A.—II canzoniere raguseo del 1507. 
Zara: Soc. dalmata di storia patria, 1927. 
73 pp. L. 14. (Pubblicazioni della Societa 
dalmata di storia patria, serie II: Studi 
e testi, no. 1.) 

Di Marzo, E.—II fescennino latino nella 
poesia popolare italiana. Palermo: A. Tri- 
marchi, 1928. 49 pp. L. 7. 


Di San Giusto, L—La vita e Vopera di 
Lorenzo il Magnifico. Firenze: F. Le Mon- 
nier, 1927. 213 pp. (Collezione “ Le vite.”) 

D’Ovidio, F.—Studi manzoniani. Caserta: 
Casa edit. Moderna, 192%. xi-+ 352 pp. 
L. 20. (Opere complete, no. 6.) 


_-Mondadori, 1928. 


Frati, L.—Catalogo dei manoscritti di 
Luigi Ferdinando Marsili, conservati nella 
biblioteca universitaria di Bologna. Firenze: 
L. 8. Olschki, 1928. 162 pp. L.50. (Repr. 
fr. “ Bibliofilia,’ XXVII-XXX.) 

Gioberti, Vincenzo.—Epistolario. Edizione 
nazionale a cura di G. Gentile e G. Balsamo- 
Crivelli. Vol. IV. Firenze: A. Vallecchi, 
1928. 442 pp. L. 30. 


Mariani, Egle.—Pensatori  dell’Italia. 
Filippo Bruni (Giordano Bruno). Napoli: 
Tip. F. Sangiovanni e figlio, 1928. xxiv + 
127 pp. L. 20. 

Merlino, C. P.—The French Studies of 
Mario Equicola (1470-1525). Berkeley, 
Cal.: University of California Press, 1929. 
22 pp. (University of California Publica- 
tions in Modern Philology, XIV, no. 1.) 


Momigliano, A.—Impressioni di un lettore 
contemporaneo: D’Annunzio, Pascoli, Graf, 
Praga, G. Orsini, Cena, Pastonchi, Cesareo, 
A. Guglielminetti, A. Negri, Di Giacomo, 
Gaeta, Chiesa, Il futurismo, Verga, Malagodi, 
Rosso di San Secondo, Panzini, Pirandello, 
Borgese, De Coster, Barbusse. Milano- 
Verona: A. Mondadori, 1928. 330 pp. L. 25. 


Neppi Modona, A.—I fasti dell’Accademia 
etrusca in Cortona. Conferenza. In appen- 
dice: Breve sunto delle dissertazioni pub- 
blicate dall’accademia dal 1738 al 1791. 
Cortona: Stab. tip. Sociale, 1928. 35 pp. 


Neri, F.—Gli studi franco-italiani nel 
primo quarto del secolo XX. Roma: Fonda- 
zione “ Leonardo” per la cultura italiana, 
1928. viii + 387 pp. L. 15. (Guide biblio- 
grafiche, no. 40-42.) 


Parducci, A—Costumi ornati. Studi sugli 
insegnamenti di cortigiania medievali. 
Bologna: N. Zanichelli, 1928. xi + 308 pp. 
L. 50. 

Petracchi Costantini, Lolita.—L’accademia 
degli Intronati di Siena e una sua com- 
media. Siena: Edit. d’arte “La Diana,” 
1928. 149 pp. L. 15. 

Russo, L.—Francesco De Sanctis e la 
cultura napoletana; 1860-1885. Venezia: 
“La nuova Italia,” 1928. 388 pp. L. 25. 
(Storici antichi e moderni.) 


Sciortino, G—Esperienze antidannunziane. 
Palermo: Ediz. del “ Ciclope,” 1928. 73 pp. 
L. 5. (Quaderni di rinnovamento, no. 1.) 


Tanzarella, G.—II grano e il ldglio. Prose 
di letteratura e scritti varii. Verona: A. 
182 pp. L. 10. 


Tasso, Torquato.—Antologia delle opere, 
a cura di G. Morpurgo. Vol. I: Rinaldo; 
Aminta; Gerusalemme liberata. Roma: 
Albrighi, Segati e C., 1929. xi-+ 256 pp. 
L. 12. (Nuova collezione di classici italiani 
con note ad uso delle scuole.) 
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Viviani, U.—Vita, opere, iconografia, 
bibliografia, Vocabolario inedito delle voci 
aretine e libro inedito dei “Ricordi” di 
Francesco Redi aretino. Parte I: Vita, 
opere, iconografia e bibliografia. Parte II: 
[Francesco Redi], Vocabolario di alcune 
voci aretine fatto per scherzo. Arezzo: U. 
Viviani, 1924-28. 2 vols., xi + 117; 184 pp. 
L. 20; 16.60. (Collana di pubblicazioni 
storiche e letterarie aretine, ni. 9-10.) 


Wilkins, E. H.— Modern Discussions of 
the Dates of Petrarch’s Prose Letters. 
Chicago, Ill.: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1929. 77 pp. $0.75. 


SPANISH 


Aza, V.—Ciencias exactas. Ed. with intro- 
duction, notes and vocabulary by M. Burks 
and F. Ruiz Morcuende. Chicago: Sanborn, 
1929. xxxv + 138 pp. 

Bertini, G. M.—Saggio sul libro del 
“Buen Amor” del’Arcipreste de Hita. 
L’unita del Poema. Torino: Officina Poli- 
grafica Editrice Subalpina, [19287]. 21 pp. 

Biancolini, L.—Lezioni di Lingua Spag- 
nuola. Roma: Signorelli, 1928. vii + 406 


pp. 16 lire. 
Blanco, Fombona, R.—El modernismo y 


los poetas modernistas. Madrid: Mundo 


Latino, 1929. 5 ptas. 


Capé, C—La sabidurfa de Cervantes a 
través de las mejores sentencias del “ Qui- 
jote.” San Juan, P. R.: [s.i.], 1928. 78 pp. 


Castillejo, C. de—Obras. III: Obras de 
conversacién y pasatiempo. Obras morales 
y de devocién. Ed. y notas de J. Dominguez 
Bordona. Madrid: “La Lectura,” 1928. 
258 pp. 5 ptas. (Clasicos Castellanos, 88.) 


Chac6n y Calvo, J. M.—Ensayos de litera- 
tura espafiola. Madrid: Hernando, 1928. 
203 pp. 

Cruz, R. de la. — Sainetes. 
Bauer. Madrid: Blass, 1928. 
ptas. (Bibl. 
XVII.) 


Grafénberg, G.—Praktisches Lehrbuch der 
spanischen Sprache fiir den Schul-und 
Selbstunterricht. Leipzig: O. Holtze’s 
Nachfolger, 1928. viii + 301 pp. 


Hamel, A.—Lesebuch der spanischen 
Literatur des XIX und XX Jahrhunderts. 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1928. ix + 237 pp. 

Herrero Garcia, M.—Ideas de los espafioles 
del siglo XVII. Madrid: Voluntad, [1928]. 
669 pp. 15 ptas. 

Iriarte, J. de-—Fabulas literarias. Madrid: 
Victoriano Suarez [1928]. 104 pp. (Serie 
escogida de autores espafioles, ITI.) 


Prél. de I. 
177 pp. 2.50 
populares Cervantes. Vol. 


La vida del Lazarillo de Tormes y dg 
sus fortunas y adversidades.—Publicala (, 
Pitollet. Paris: Hatier, 1928. 63 pp. (Les 
Classiques pour tous, 376.) 

Lentz, E. E.—A Spanish Vocabulary, 
London: 1928. viii + 120 pp. 

Le6n, Fray Luis de.—Poesias originales, 
Prél. de J. Rogerio Sanchez. Madrid: Vie. 
toriano Sufrez, 1928. xxxii + 115 
(Serie escogida de autores espafioles, IV.) 

Marx, C.—La revolucién espafiola. Madrid; 
Editorial Cenit, 1929. 201 pp. 5 ptas. 

Mateos, J.—Origen y dignidad de la caza, 
[Prél, de A. Huarte y Echenique.] Madrid; 
[R. Velasco], 1928. xix + 225 pp. (Sociedad 
de Biblidfilos Espafioles, ) 


Menéndez Pidal, R.—Flor nueva de ro- 
mances viejos. Madrid: Tip. de la “ Rev, 
de Archivos,” 1928. 294 pp. 10 ptas (Ed 
“La Lectura.”) 

——Floresta de  leyendas heroicag 
espafiolas. Tomo III: La Edad Moderna, 
Madrid: “La Lectura,” 1928. 306 pp. 5 
ptas. (Clasicos Castellanos, 84.) 

Mira de Amescua, A.— Teatro. II. la 
Fénix de Salamanca y El ejemplo mayor de 
la desdicha. Ed. y notas de A. Valbuens 
Prat. Madrid: “La Lectura,” 1928. xiv 
+ 283 pp. (Clasicos Castellanos, 82.) 


Ory, E.—Los mejores poetas de Costa 
Rica. Madrid: C. I. A. P. [1928]. 304 pp. 
5 ptas. 

Pittaro, J. M. and Green, A.—Beginner’s 
Spanish. Boston: Heath, 1929. xvi + 489 
pp. $1.56. 

Ramos Carrién, M. y Aza, V.—La carets 
verde y El sefior gobernador. Ed. with 
notes, exercises and vocabulary by J. War- 
shaw and E. Vaughan. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1929. v +260 pp. $1.00. 

Riggs, A. S.—The Spanish Pageant. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1929. $5.00. 

Rod6, J. E—Ariel. Ed. with Introduc- 
tion and notes by W. F. Rice. Chicago? 
The University of Chicago Press, 1929. ix 
+ 127 pp. $1.35. 

Rueda, S.—Antologia poética. Madrid: 
Renacimiento, 1929. 5 ptas. 


Saavedra, A.—Don Alvaro. Ed. with 
introduction, notes and vocabulary by C. J, 
Winter and E. B. Williams. Chicago: San 
born & Co., 1928. xliv + 228 pp. 

Santillana, Marqués de—Los Proverbios. 
Prélogo de J. Rogerio Sanchez. Madrid: 
Victoriano Sufrez, 1928. 123 pp. (Serié 
escogida de autores espafioles, II.) 

Villarnau, E. G—Teatro escolar arget- 
tino. Buenos Aires: Libreria del colegio, 
1929. 188 pp. 
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TO BE READY FOR FALL USE 


FRENCH 


Chérau: Short Stories (Brown and Chapman) 
Stories of Gascony, taken from La Despélouquéro. 


Jackson: Contes en l’Air 
Short stories that have recently appeared in the Paris Journal. 


Morize and Grant: Selections from French Travelers in 
America 


Impressions of travelers from the Jesuit explorers to the present 
day. 
Pargment: Trente-Trois Contes et Nouvelles 


A large collection of tales from the leading French masters of 
the short story. 


Prévost: Mon cher Tommy (Jassogne and Severance) 
A war romance that students will enjoy. 


GERMAN 


Diamond and Schomaker: Lust und Leid 
One-act plays by Bétticher, Schnitzler, Sudermann, Thoma, and 
Heinrich Mann. 

Stroebe: Practical Exercises for German Pronunciation 
Drills stressing the sounds most difficult for Americans. 


\ 
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SPANISH 


Calderén: El Magico Prodigioso (Geddes) 
A scholarly edition of a classic. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
Incorporated 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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Heath's fllodern Language Series 
SHORT STORIES by 
FRENCH ROMANTICISTS 


Edited by Professor M. A. Smith of the University of Chattanooga 


TORIES, most of them edited for the first time, and therefore 

bringing the charm of novelty to American students, arranged 
in such a manner as to trace the changing phases of Romanticism in 
France during the first half of the nineteenth century. Short story 
writers chosen as best typifying this movement are Chateaubriand, 
Nodier, Vigny, Musset, Mérimée, Gautier, and Balzac. An explana- 
tory essay on the life and work of each author precedes the selected 
story. This book is for Fourth Year High School and Second Year 
College classes. It constitutes also a good collateral volume for French 
short story classes or for survey in French literature. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
Boston NewYork Chicago Atlanta SanFrancisco Dallas London 


Representative 
French Lyrics 


Representative French Lyrics of the Nineteenth Century 
Edited by George Neely Henning 


A generous selection of the best work of the really distinguished poets 
of the period such as: Lamartine, Vigny, Hugo, Musset, Leconte de 
Lisle, Baudelaire, Sully Prudhomme, Heredia, and Verlaine. $1.28 


Representative Contemporary French Lyrics 1885-1925 
Edited by Louise Delpit 


Selections from the symbolists and post-symbolists whose fame is now 
assured, including Mallarmé, Rimbaud, and Claudel. The work of 
each poet is generously represented. $1.20. 


GINN AND COMPANY Boston New York 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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